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PREFACE. 


An attempt has been made in this book to place 
before the public the position of Indian Railways in 
connection with the rates charged to the trade for 
conveyance of merchandise, having regard to the 
interest of the development of the trade and resources of 
the country. — The Indian public will know from the 
various chapters that follow, more probably than most of 
them had the opportunity of knowing before as to the 
connection of Indian trade with Railway Rates. 

Mr. A. Muirhead, one of India's most eminent Rail- 
way men observed in a public speech, that “in commer- 
cial business circles and in Railways the interests arc 
identicar\ He further emphasised that ‘what is good for 
one is good for the other, and that political agitation is 
a matter foreign to both\ He also went on to say that 
in negotiations between Railways and the commerce, 
political agitation found no place, and that, therefore, 
Railways and traders were friends in every respect, all 
working for the success of the Great Empire to which 
we all belong. ^ How very true these remarks are, and 
the author has tried to follow^ them, coming as they do 
from one, who nominated the author for entrance into 
the railway world and for whom the author has always 
had great respect and admiration. 

Railway Rates generally should tend downwards, 
if we are right in believing in progress ; but as Railways 
in India are practically financed and owned by the State, 



the task of the Government of India is not a very easy 
one, because on the one hand they must look to the 
development of the country and of its trade, through rail- 
ways, to their fullest extent, and on the other they are 
responsible that the public money is spent as cautiously 
as possible, so that the interests of the country in various- 
other directions are not sacrificed for want of funds.) 

Of late there has heew an undoubted awakening of 
interest amongst Indians in matters relating to the 
development of Indian industries, but unfortunately there 
has been no book written in India, dealing with Railway 
transport charges. 

Having regard to the fact that great bulk of the 
merchandise of India is carried by Railways, and as 
naturally, therefore, the Railway transport charges play 
a very important part in this connection, the education 
of the public in these questions is essential. The 
general belief amongst the Indian people seems to be 
that India’s local trade does not exercise the same right 
over Indian Railways as the foreign trade and sugges- 
tions have been put forward in this book as to how far 
the Railways in India can assist the local industries and. 
help the indigenous productions by fostering rates. 

Freedom of access to the markets of the country, 
and also to those of the world generally are very import- 
ant to the trade, but at the same time the Indian people 
should see that its indigenous productions are encouraged, 
in every respect. \ 
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The author, who has acquired some technical 
knowledge in the matter of Railway Rates, and has 
closely studied the subject with regard to its connection 
with the trade, has attempted to place before the public 
his experience and knowledge limited though they arc 
He would have preferred for this work of writing a 
book on “Indian Railway and Indian Trade*’ to have 
been undertaken by one of the Railway rates experts, 
of whom there are so many in the country both amongst 
Europeans and Indians, but after waiting for a long time 
for such a book to come out, he has at last taken up this- 
difficult task upon himself, and if this hook is of any little 
use to his countrymen, he will feel very gratified. In 
America, all the principal Colleges give instructions on 
Railway matters, including Railway Economics and on the 
principles governing the rates charged for Railway service, 
and students leaving the College carry with them some 
knowledge of Railway problems, but in India the 
importance of Rail road questions is not so strongly felt 
as in Europe and America but it is to be hoped that it 
will not be long before the Indian Universities recognise 
the importance of education in Railway matters, which 
affect the trade of India so very considerably. 

Circumstances have prevented the author from comple- 
ting this book, and the pages that follow are but an instal- 
ment, and the author will be glad for corrections in 
matters of fact or criticism on matters of opinion that 
may be sent to him, and trusts that the complete work 
which will contain a treatise on the principles of Railway 
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Rate-making in detail and deal with many other com- 
modities besides those touched upon, will benefit by the 
•criticisms and suggestions. 

“ Railways and Their Rates’* by Edwin Pratt, “ The 
Railways and the Traders”, and “ Railway Economics” 
by Acworth, Fixing of Rates and Fares ” by Marriott, 
“ Railroad Transportation ” by Hadley, “ Railways ”,by 
McDormott Railway Rates and Radical Rule '* by 
Buckingham Pope, Railway Policy in India” by Horace 
Bell, ‘^British Railways” by Hugh Munro Ross, 
‘‘ Railway Problems” by Ripley, and the Reports of 
Late Mr. T. Robertson and of Mr. Neville Priestley have 
been freely consulted and quotations made from 
them. The Railway Board’s Administration Reports, 
Hand Book on Indian Agriculture by N. G. Mukerji M. A. 
&c., the publications of the Commercial Intelligence 
Department of Government of India, Watt’s Dictionary 
of Economic Products of India and the Quinquennial 
Review of the mineral productions of India by Sir 
Thomas. H. Holland K.c.i.E. &c., have also been of great 
use, and placed very useful information and Statistics 
within easy reach of the author. 


3rd February, 191 1. 


S. C. G. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Railways and Rail transport charges are most impor- 
'^ant factors in the commerce of the country, and greater 
public interest should be evinced in these matters than 
;.has hitherto been shewn ; but up to now tlic public have 
i generally been in the dark in regard to the policy 
underlying the rail transport charges. The present is a 
moment, when Railway policy, like the policies of all other 
departments, is undergoing a revolution, but the differ- 
ence is that while vital questions affecting other depart- 
ments are often discussed in public prints, in Councils, 
in the different Chambers of Commerce and in various 
other Associations, representing the trade and the public, 
it is rarely that railway rates problems are discussed at 
any great length, in all their phases, outside the Railway 
world ; during recent years, the only question of the 
kind fully discussed was the ‘Minimum Railway Rates,' 
but it died a natural death. 

Railways in India arc practically the property of 
the State, and consequently of the taxpayers. The 
great trunk lines of India are all owned by the Govern- 
ment, although some are still leased to different Com- 
panies for purposes of workings while others are worked 
directly under State management. Either the taxpayers 
of India or the traders practically provide funds for 
the construction, extension and upkeep of the railways 
in India. 
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When the Railways were first opened in India, 
contract was made between the Government of India 
and the Railway Companies, in which amongst other 
things the following were embodied : — 

(а) Companies would allow the use of the railways 
to the public on the terms to be dictated by the 
Government and would not charge higher tolls without 
the approval of the Government. 

( б ) The Government would stand a guarantee of 
50/c on the capital invested ; provide free land and 
would have the right to reduce rates and fares if the 
dividend be declared more than 10% on the capital 
outlay. 

(c) The Government had the option of purchasing 
the property of Railways on payment of the value of all 
the Share capital. 

Under the powers of purchase the Government, 
within six months after the expiration of the twenty-fifth 
or fiftieth year from the date of contract, could give 
notice of its intention to purchase a line and either pay 
a sum equivalent to the value of all the share capital, 
calculated on the mean market value of the preceding 
three years, or pay an equivalent annuity for the re'sidue 
of the term of ninety-nine years. Under these agree- 
ments the East Indian line was taken over in 1879, the 
Eastern Bengal in 1884^^: the Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi 
in 1885, the Oudh and Rohilkund in 1888, the South 
Indian in 1890, and the Great Indian Peninsula in 1900 
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Annuities were issued for the purchase of all these 
properties'except for the Oudh and Rohilkund and the 
South Indian systems, which were acquired by a cash 
payment. 

Control of Railway rates by Railway Board 
AND THE Government. 

The attempt of the Railway managers seem to have 
been to manage Railways without regard to the demands 
of the public policy ; the one object of the Railway 
managers appears to be to obtain best results in the nett 
receipts, but in doing so due regard must be given 
to the best interests of the public. This is, however, 
scarcely done unless the interersts of the public govern 
the interets of the Railway as well. / The control of mat- 
ters pertaining to railway rates is vested in the Railway 
Board, but recently the revision of classification has 
been entrusted to a Goods classification committee, sub- 
ject to the control of the Railway Board. 

The Railway Board has now been in existence for 
some time past, but its functions an^ too many, and, hither- 
to, it does not appear to have had the time to go into 
questions affecting railway rates, having regard to the 
interests of the public and the trade. When the Railway 
Board was created it was said that there should be a body 
of practical business men entrusted with full authority to 
manage Railways in India on commercial principles. 
While it is true that the railway rates have always been 
subject to the control of the Government of India and 
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are bound by certain maxima and minima rates, there is 
so much play within these limits (When one knows how 
to play at the game ) that it is not quite practicable to 
exercise any effective control, unless undivided attention 
is paid to the subject. By ‘ effective control’ a great 
deal more is meant than is obvious. What is intended 
to imply is ^ Are the railway rates in India such that 
they help considerably towards development of the coun- 
try and its industries to their fullest extent.’ ' 


Railway Commissions in England 

AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 

In America and in England, where railways are not 
financed by the State, the public have a greater voice in 
the matter of the fixing of railway rates than the people 
of this country, who are practically the proprietors of 
the Indian Railways. In England, the question of rail* 
way rates has often gone up to Parliament and formed 
the subject of public enquiry by special commissions; 
but in India, although railways have been in existence 
for over half a century, there has been a total absence of 
any such special investigation on public representation, 
but this is no evidence that the railway rates in India arc 
absolutely fair and square. The majority of the trading 
classes in India know no better, and are content to abide 
by the decision of the Railway authorities, and it is 
rarely that they go up to the Government in these matters. 



-MAXlMLWr OK I'kAKKIC WIIH ‘I'HE 
Minimum of Profit. 


. The wise Statesmen, in the years gone by, who had, 
at one time, the control of the destinies of India, gave 
their opinion that as the railways in India were cons- 
tructed on principles different to those in other countries 
and more or less for the good of the people and were or 
were to be owned by the State, the interests of the pub- 
lic and of the railways should invariably be allied to- 
gether. It was further deliberated that cheap rates and 
fares should be the maxim of railways, encouragement 
being given to healthy competition, and ruinous competi- 
tion put down. ‘Minimum of prolit with the maximum of 
traffic’ was the policy laid down by those wise men, who 
had the interest of India and of the Indian people at 
their hearts. 



CHAPTER f. 

Goons Classification Committke. 

Recently, in order to simplify the Goods Tariffs or the 
Railway Rales Books, a Tariff Simplification Committee has 
been formed ; and it may be that this Committee has done a 
lot of good calculated to benefit the public, but the remarkable 
feature is that not a single member in that Committee is from 
outside the Railway world. If the object of the Committee 
was to merely simplify the method of Rate Publications, there 
would have been no objection to Railway officials only being on 
that Committee, but the Tariff issued, as the result of their 
work shows that there have been enhancements in the classifica- 
tion in many cases ; such being the case, the public could 
reasonably ask to have been consulted. It would fill pages if 
the case of every commodity, where the classification has been 
raised, is discussed, and, therefore, for the purpose of this w'ork, 
it would be sufficient to instance a few items of traffic only. 
Cotton full pressed (that is cotton after it is ginned and pressed) 
used previously to be classified 2nd class (or equivalent to the 
rate of pie per maund per mile) but in order, perhaps, to 
regularise the rates of the great cotton carrying line of India 
(z'iz. The Great Indian Peninsula, which was allowed to cha^^ 
a higher rate than the second class over a section of its system), 
the General Classification of cotton, full pressed, over all the 
railways in India has been raised to 5th class (or equivalent 
to one pie per maund per mile) or enhancement in the rate 
per mile amounts to 100 per cent., Power has thus been given 
to all the Railways in India, which hitherto could not charge 
more other ^ pie per maund per mile, to level up their rates, 
should they like, to one pie per maund per mile, while on the one 
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hand, the Government of India are anxious to improve and to 
increase the cultivation of cotton in India, the Railway author- 
ities, seem to be anxious to secure powers to raise their rates — • 
a policy obviously opposed to the wishes of the Government. 
It may, perhaps, be argued by the Railways that if the cotton 
traffic on the G. I. P. has borne the higher classification, why 
can not high rates prevail throughout India or that in a high 
priced commodity like cotton, in which the market price fluc- 
tuates so often, according to supply and demand, the enhance- 
ment will not mean much ; but one fact cannot be denied that 
the cotton milling industry, in India, is still in its infancy, 
and every pie raised will have to be borne by it. Further, it is 
only lately that the Indian cotton has gained a name for itself 
in other countries, and therefore, requires every assistance from 
all sides, for its further advancement. It may be, that the 
increased powers have not yet been exercised, but it is open to 
the Railways to do so, at any moment. 


Ghke Rates. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that ghee is an 
important item of food to every Indian, and in the case of a 
commodity, which is so universally consumed by the people, 
it is naturally expected that the railway rates would be reduced 
instead of increased, but unfortunately the classification of 
ghee carried for distances of over 1 50 miles has been raised 
from ist class pie per maund per mile) to 2nd class (J pie 
per maund per mile). For ghee carried for 300 miles, the in 
crease in the rate per ton is Rs 7-1-0. Even the poorest 
Indian will take ghee, if he can afford it and will not the 
increase in the railway rate affect him ? Ghee is more useful 
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an article of food to an Indian than butter is to a European 
taking bread. Ghee is not an unimportant item of revenue 
to Railways ; during 1909. the total Railway earnings from this 
traffic amounted to Rs. 11,92,857 and the question is 
whether this revenue should be further increased by raising 
or lowering the rates. Even a middle class Indian family 
would be affected ; in ghee brought from a distance of 600 
miles, the increase in the price per niaund will be 100 pies 
or 2I pies a seer, and taking half a seer as the daily consump- 
tion in a middle class family, the extra money paid in a month 
will be 3i annas, which should provide for one day’s 
‘vegetable bazar’ for such a family. 


Grass Ratks. 

The Tariff Simplification Committee have also hit the poor 
cattle hard by raising the classification of grass and straw, 
sent in the loose state, from 1st class to 2nd class. Fora 
wagon load of 81 maunds of grass and straw, carried for a 
distance of, say 50 miles, the Railway charge has been raised 
from Rs. 7-0-0 to Rs. 10-8-0 or by 50 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment of India are very much interested in the agricultural 
development of the country, and the enhancement in the 
price of cattle fodder may not meet with their approval. 



CHAPTER II. 

Fjvancial Results to the Government 

BY WORKING OF RAILWAYS. 

It may be that, during recent years, there has been a rise 
in the working expenses of Railways in India, and it would, 
therefore, be useful to examine the financial results to the 
State in the working of State and the Guaranteed Railways. 
The nett revenue of the State, after deduction of all working 
expenses, including share of surplus profits paid to Railway 
Companies, during the following years was as under : — 

Rs. 

1907 ... ... ... 19,70,22,598 

1908 .. . ... ... 14,75,44,448 

1909 .. . ... ... 17,43,71,720 

After payment of ordinary interest charges, the surplus of nett 
revenue over the interest was as shown below: — 

1907 ... ... 4^87, 95, 91 6 (surplus) 

1908 ... ... i,i 3»56,436 (deficit) 

1909 ... ... it43’84,7i9 (surplus) 

while the actual nett gain or lo.ss, after deduction of annuity 
payment, representing redemption of capital, was as follows : — 

1907 • •• ••• 3,82,79,206 (gain) 

1908 ... ... 2,33,63,936 (I0.S.S) 

1909 ... ... 17,15)809 (gain) 

It is seen that during 1908, there was an actual loss, after 
payment of all charges, and the gain in 1909 was a little over 17 
lakhs ; and the question now for consideration is whether the 
surplus revenue should be increased by enhancement of char- 
ges or by reduction of expenditure. 
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Policy of cheap rates. 


The points that next come for consideration are whether 
the time has come, when the railway rates should be revised 
with a view to increased charges being levied in order to attain 
better results in the Government revenue, and whether the 
development of the trade and of the resources of the country 
have reached the maximum limit, so as not to require any 
further help in the way of low rates. Not many years ago, 
when the late Mr. T. Robertson, C.V.O., the Special Railway 
Commissioner, visited India, he devoted a special chapter in 
his report on the subject of “railway rates. ’* He pronounced 
the Indian Raihvay Rates as high, and recommended a reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent, to 60 per cent, in the charges. While 
freely admitting that such general recommendations are too 
dangerous to be acted upon, it cannot be said that there was 
absolutely nothing in what that great railway man said, after 
exhaustive enquiry into railway matters generally both in 
this Country and in America. 


Kkfk< r OF i.ow Coal Ratks. 

In the matter of coal rales, the Government of India, after 
listening to the complaints of high charges, year after year, 
took decisive measures in 1905, making considerable reduc- 
tions in the rates for the carriage of coal, with the result that 
there has been a vast development of coal trade. It is true 
that for a while there was a big rise in the prices, closely 
following upon the railway rate reduction, which was to a great 
extent swallowed up by the colliery proprietors, but not long 
after came a slump in the coal trade, specially in the export 
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traffic resulting in a fall in the prices. The period of high prices 
is over, and the coal trade is gradually reviving. The time 
for cheap coal seems to be near, and it cannot be denied that 
the reduction in the coal rates has done a great deal of good 
to the country, both directly and indirectly.'* The coal carrying 
lines may, however, complain that in some cases, there has been 
loss in the carriage of coal traffic or that profits have been great- 
ly minimised, but it has to be admitted by them that the gross 
revenue has increased, as well as the area of coal consumption. 
'The benefit to the milling and other industries and particularly 
to the railways far away from the coal fields (for instance, the 
the North-Western) has been great. It is correct to a certain 
extent that the carriage of coal for long distances at low rates, 
necessitating heavy empty running, in some cases, has the 
effect of adversely affecting economic railway working, but the 
railways in India being constructed for the benefit of the 
country the old maxim laid down that ‘maximum of traffic 
should be carried at the minimum of profit,' should not be 
neglected.. 



CHAPTER 111. 

Local traffic versus foreign imports. 

It maybe feWat the present momenff by the railway authorities 
in India that the reduction in the rates for coal, should be made 
good by enhancements in the charges for other commodities or 
in other words, the rates for other articles should be enhanced, 
where the trafiic can bear such enhancements. This may 
perhaps be the reason for raising the classification of certain 
articles. 13 ut generally the practical application of the theory 
‘to charge what the traffic will bear’ becomes ^charge, what in 
Jhe judgment of the railway authorities concerned^ the traffic will 
bear’. Since the visit of the late IVIr. T. Robertson to this 
country, there have been reductions in the rates over Indian 
Railways, but if the history of the reductions is traced and the 
matter is analysed it will be seen that the reductions have been 
confined to competitive points, specially to and from the 
Western and the Eastern ports to and from the Upper 
provinces, particularly for export and import goods (t/Zs. 

Export grain and seeds, imports iron, kerosine oil, 

piece goods and foreign sugar). The reductions have been 
about 101013 per cent, in some cases, but there does not 
appear to have been much done towards reduced or low rates 
to develope the internal trade. 


Rates for indigenous sugar 

Instancing in the case of sugar, it is observed that the 
railway rates from the ports for foreign sugar have been consider- 
ably lowered, while the object of the Government is to 
encourage the indigenous productions. It is noticed that the 
railway rate for sugar from Luckescrai to Cawnporc 42a 
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I miles is Re. 0-7-1 1 per maund or *225 pie per maund per 

mile, whereas the rate for the same commodity from Howrah 

to Sutna— — 615 miles is Re. 0-8-1 equivalent to *157 

pie per maund per mile) or the railway company’s charge for 
193 miles extra haulage of the foreign goods is but 2 pies, as 
compared with their charge on the indigenous production from 
Luckeserai to Cawnpore. 

Of course from the railway point of veiw, the conditions^ 
governing the Howrah-Sutna low rate are different to those 
attaching to the local rate from Luckeserai to Cawnpore. In the 
case of the former, there is the existence of competition be- 
tween the Calcutta and the Bombay ports, whereas in the case 
of the latter, the charge has been fixed on the principle ‘Charge, 
whai the railway authorities think, the traflic will bear’, ijs it 
not incumbent on the Railway Board to see that the reductions 
in the rate for the imported article does not adversely affect the 
interests of the same article produced in India ? It may also 
be interesting to point out that while the G. I. P. Railway 

charge sugar from Bombay to Cawnpore 840 miles at 

Re. 0-13-6 per maund, their rate for the same commodity in 
the case of the indigenous production from Cawnpore to 

Akola 649 miles is Rs. 1-2-4 per maund ; thus 

showing that the Indian Railway rates generally are not very 
favourable to the country produce. 

The reply to this will be that it is the old cry of home 
produce versus foreign imports, raised by the farmers in 
Kngland year after year, and that Railway Companies in that 
conntry have shewn that unless they charge what one calls 
preferential rates on foreign produce, steamers would carry the 
traffic; but in India, the conditions are different and the 
Railways are constructed by the Government for the benefit 
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of the country, and it should be the first care of the Railways 
in India that the country produce is not prejudiced by their 
rates, and that they do not charge relatively higher rates for the 
indigenous production, in comparison with the rates levied for 
the very same commodity, when imported. There has gra- 
dually developed a regular and fair trade in country piece 
goods, between the Bombay Presidency and Calcutta, but the 
bulk of the traffic is yet allowed to be carried by steamers, 
whereas a large number of wagons carrying coal from the 
Bengal Coal Fields to the Bombay Presidency return empty. 
Cannot in this particular instance, the minimum of one- 
sixth pie be infringed, and one-tenth pie rate quoted to attract 
the country piece-goods traffic to the railway in order to 
assist the local trade and at the same time to give return loads 
to the wagons ? A similar low rate has secured to the railway 
some traffic in gunnies from Calcutta to Bombay. In the case 
of traffic from the Calcutta direction, the one-tenth pie rat€ 
has been found suitable and it is, therefore, difficult to under- 
stand why a similar quotation from the opposite direction, in 
which a large number of I wagons are returning empty, can no 
be sanctioned by the Government, as a special case. Is it no 
that on the East coast Railway, the articles, on which the one- 
sixth pic minimum is generally applicable, were given th< 
benefit of the one-tenth pie minimum because of wate: 
competition } 


Inter-Provikcial Traffic. 

In times of scarcity, the railway rates were reduced fo 
Burmah rice from Calcutta and Bombay to the affected part 
in the Upper Provinces, but no action appears to have beei 
taken to develope a regular traffic, say in rice from Bengal t 
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those parts, with minimum railway rates, duri ig all seasons, or 
from the Tirhoot and the provinces served by the metre-gauge 
north of the Ganges to Central India, Rajputana, etc. Has 
not there been indication of Bengal rice finding a market in the 
Rajputana ? Should not this new traffic have the lowest 
possible rates ? ) 



CHAPTER l\ . 

Control ok railway expenditure by railway hoard. 

It is indeed, very gratifying to the public to note from the 
Administration Report on the Railways in India for the calen- 
dar year 1909, that with a view to a more effective control over 
revenue expenditure, the Railway Board issued orders in June, 
1909, requiring the careful monthly examination by the diff- 
erent Railway Administrations of the progress of expenditure, 
as compared with the Budget grant, and the submission to the 
Board of a monthly return showing the results of this com- 
parison. For the same purpose, the Railway Establishment 
Rolls and Working Estimates have been revised by the Rail- 
way Board, and expenditure on special works are to be shown 
separately from the ordinary recurring charges so that a con- 
trol may be exercisd from year to year from each class of expendi- 
ture, But much remains to be done in the way of curtailing 
expenses on works, that are not essentially necessary ; such 
as heavy renewals, alterations in buildings, etc., that do not 
really require any alteration in the interests of the public or 
for purpo.ses of their safety. Year after year, there are large 
sales of condemned railway materials by all Railways in India 
and specially low rates are granted for these condemned rail- 
way materials for their carriage after they have been sold, If 
condemned railway materials merely constitute articles, which 
have been condemned after long use as unsuitable for further 
service, well and good ; but who knows there may be cases, 
where railway materials ordered have never been used and are 
sold as condemned stores. It is not improbable that such 
cases may happen owing to circumstances leading to change 
in the conditions. The most important point is that the 
Government should exercise an effective check in such cases 
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by tlie appointment ot* Government Stock Verifiers, iudepen- 
4 ont of coinimnics, who will go into the stores and materials 
supply of the State and Guaranteed lines, and put a stop to 
■any case, where xnaterisds ordered are not used or are kept 
out'of use for some time .'and subsequently depreciate in value. 

/ 

Every year, tliere is a large programme of Railway cons- 
truction, including proposals for bridging of rivers. When 
Railways are projected to tap a new tract of undeveloped 
country or to bridge a river entirely for the public need, such 
a project ought to give way to all others, but cases may happen, 
where under the garb of putting forward public interest, pro- 
posals may be thurst upon the Government to oust a rival 
route or to place a particular railway or route ip better position 
in competition with alternative routes or rival ports. There 
is the case of the Aligarh-Muttra Railway. The tract of land 
proposed to be served by this projected railway is well sur- 
rounded by railways on all sides, within reasonable distance 
of one another, but the B. B. and C. I. Railway will apparently 
want to work this line to link the Nagda- Muttra system with 
the O. & R. Railway, so as to provide through broad gaug(; 
route from Aligarh to Bombay, without the intervention ot a 
C alcutta line, and the G. I. P. Railway on the other hand, 
may perhaps want this line in competition with the B. B. & 
C. 1 . Futher, the project may mean the provision of another 
bridge over the Jumna. Then, again, there is the proposal for 
a separate 5’ 6” gauge track from !Muttra to Hathr^ with a 
mixed gauge over the Jumna Bridge at an estimated cost of Rs. 

. 2 4, 70,63 7 . Is Ms essentially necessary ? Does not the Hathra.s 
route already carry the big grain traffic from the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund to Bombay even with the break of gauge at 
Saj^barmati, although there exists a direct broad gauge route via 
2 
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^vith‘\^^4;y slight (Uffiifeuce inileage'. i^cfoie/.’lhc - Kuil- 
uay Commission’ at Kurachee.' l^cld (luting the visit of tlie late 
Mi’. T. Robertson, Spechil Railway Commissioner, the e\i(t(jnee 
givemon behalf oi the R. B. & [.* Railway was that the break 

<»! ♦ gauge at Sabarinaii was no. .impediment aiicl iliat the 
transhipment operation nu^ani very little delay to traIHe, 



CHAPTER va: 

Port coMi*KTnioV.‘ ... 

('.M.currA 7v;*^//.v Bomitw. 

The re;il^ \ ohiprTUion between the Ciilcwlti 'purl and tlie^ 
W estern Pori of Bombay bep^aii with the opening- of •ihfr*Saez 
C\ma4 and <m.thc;a»inpletion of thp'.. couneciioh betweoii the 
R.ijpiitaiKi'Malwa and the Bombay- Baro^la and, Cc^jtral ^ndia 
Railways atSab^vrinui many years ago ; and the matter went up. 
i<» the ictary of liie State, as on the one hand CalcuUa 
I ianionred for lowci railway charges on export trade, oii the 
ground of rbeap r.iilway working, while Bombay, Idbduring 
under the a H<;*a'(i vantage of higher railway working expenditure, 
owing fo .^iieejt' gradient, etc., claimed that the natural advintage 
of the geographical position of Bombay as a port; macl’edt ibe 
projief oirtlet f«)r India’s foreign trade. After years' of discn.ssion 
.uul deliberation, the present maxima and manima rates werb laid 
d(»wn, as the best rtietli(»d of settling the dispute. Thb comj3^(itioti 
between liie Calcuiia and the Bombay ports does not, however, 
yet appear to huvt ceas(.‘d, but fronf the floods Tstriffs of 
the difforeni railv. a\>, it would appear tbfft some sort of 
arrangenienL has been come to between the competing lines. 
At DelFii, IJlathra-. .uid Agra, the rales for the principal 
commodllies excepting grain, are the same' to arid from the 
ports of (\ilcuUa. Bombay and Kuracheje. From . ^awmpore. 
lilt* rates i<j (’arcuua and Boihl^y differ in proportion to the 
di.>taiico ajiparcntly oh the basis of rock bottom difference,, 
wiihlri the ‘minima r Uc.s limits.^ For grain and seeds, the^lowest 
‘‘i^tes* saiu:u<)he<r b) the Government haye beep quoted by 
the lines seryihg the different ports from the junction points 
suc*li‘ as Delhi, Ghaziabad, Agi^i C^wnpore^, |ubbtilppre, 
Manilipur, and kalni. The aregi a^ected by the Cal^utta- 
Bomb'ay'obmpotitVon tnay be said to be as follows 
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(t/j U> Kalka on the Kar^l Indian Railway. 

(/') Fy/abad to Gliaziabad on ihe '< )udh and Rohilkliund 
K.ub\ .1} . 

• ♦f>) ‘Rai Rariolly to Lucknow on tlie Oiidh and Rohilkliund 

Railway. 

i(d) Kaini to J ubbulporc xin iho j-'ast Indian Railway. 

(er) The whole of the Rohilkliund anil Kiimaon Railway. 

(y*) 'Ciiwnpore-Achenara section of the Rajputana IMalwa 
Raihva}'. 

The section of the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way, dlarabanki to Niiwabgunj, and (»ouda to Bahraich. 

*Bilt‘while the rates at the junction points have been made 
low,- die quotations to and from the points short of the junc- 
tions arc generally higher, except perhaps in die case of tratlh 
over the Hast Indian Railway, which abides by the princijile 
'Obthc. differential rule, which lays down that the cliargo tor 
lesscr'dislance must not be higher than that for the greater. 
This* riile does not obtain on the Knglish railways, but it is 
widely observed on the American lino. 

Tlie Railways, which fix their rales on higher basis between 
, places short of competitive points, apparently .justify ilieir 
action- on the ground that ‘why reduce rates where there is n*j 
conjpedlion.’ Such a, policy may be jnaised in the sense that 
ihesctlines arc careful not to cut down rates unnecessarily, but 
the^rcAl souiulnessof such a policy from the traders’ point •)! 
vidw is questionable. A trader in Delhi despatching grain to 
Bodkbay, for local consumption or export, has the benefit oi 
the^ralc of Re. 0-7-1 per ,maund over the Bontbay-Baroda 
’CeAlrAr Indian Railway, the distance for which traffic is .carried 
intuits case, boiii^,' 84S miles, whereas a grain^merchartl. trading 
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>ii)' at Garhi-Harsaru,.\vlii(.:h is 822 miles from Jloiubav,, has 
i<» pay a rate Re, o-8^-4 per maund.or Rs. 2-2-0 per.to^i, greater 
ilian the charge from Delhi to Bombav. Surcl>.,. whatever 
may he llio reason for placing (iarhi-Harsiuu in this position, 
ilii.s kind of rate making is certainly not encouraging to the 
Oarhi-Harsaru traders, who are thus atap-cU licular disadvantage 
in the matter of offering (jiiotations to the Boml)ay mart as 
loinpared with the Delhi grain merchants. 

Rcasonahle competition between the Calcutta and the 
lUnnhay ports is always to he encouraged, although under 
present conditions through rates are yet combinations of the 
special, low rates over one railway and the highest rates over 
another,. 'Fhe railway getting the longest length to the port 
viuolcs the lowest rales, whereas the railway having a short lead 
♦juolcs the highest maximum rates possible up to the junction, 
riiis practice obtains over all railways in India, the object being 
to recoup the railway 011 wliich the trafiic originates for the loss 
of such trallic at the nearest junction. The booking raibvay 
in such* cases has to supply the rolling stock and u» perform all 
terminal services at the despatching point. In many cases a 
terminal charge is also levied by the railway having the shortest 
lead. Seeing that most of the railways in India are now stale 
lines, it .seems questional)le whether between such lines divisjcuii 
of through rates on mileage should not be adopted, sp^rdal 
reasonable allowances being made when the lead is compara- 
tively very short. 

Not very long ago, tlie Calcutta traders asked for minimum 
rates for the Kast Indian Railway, .serving the Calcutta porl^ 
being made lower than on other lines. Various arguments 
were brought forward, in support of this proposal, the main pntr 
being that tlie Calc uUa lines are at a disadvan tage in the matter 
^ 35^ • the tamakr shna . 

IN-jTITcT. Of ULTUfEC; ^ 
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of ^icamtir' ficight’lo tlic *comincnt as compared widrthblow 
steamel* A’arges from Bombay and that/* ilierefore, 'yinle 
Bombay ' enjoys the - advantage of its geographical po.^iiion, 
Calcutta should be allowed the beneiit of the low working 
•expenses, which afe natural to the Kast Indian Kailv\‘fi\ for 
mai^" ob\4t)iti reasons. Another strong argument used- was 
that in the cas'e of this raihva)% there was Heavy empty rtrhuiug 
of wagons from the Up>pcr Provinces to Bengal owing^ tc’ the 
trartic from the Bengal coal lields to these Provinces I cing 
greater ‘in wcigiit than the traflic from the Nortljern India to 
Hehgal. ■ While various routes and railways are open, with 
differiitg conditions governing the working expenses, the 
proposal to fix the charge ait a liiglier or lower basis t)n the 
score of L^)si of transport is out of tjucstion, as in that rave 
u longer ninie, with favourable t irciiiiislances in the inalter 
of working ' exj)ehdilurc, \NOnld shut out an alternative lonie 
olTering tli'e shortest distance, but with higher cost of Iransii. 

'Phe question of giving loads to reinrn empty wagc»n^ is 
iiuleC'd an imponanl one ; but liiis is a inauer that does not 
affect the IVvist Indian Railway ahm\ Since ilie tlevdo})- 
mcni nf coal uat'tic, ilie (ireal Indian Peninsula and the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway s have also to haul wagons em]»ly in one diiec- 
tion. It the Past Indian Railway elaiin a low rale from >ay 
Delhi to .(‘algntta on the ground that they are hauling empty 
wagons in this ilirection and that anything loaded in these 
wagons means money, however small it fnay he, why cannot 
the same argument he n.sed by the Great Inilian Peninsula and 
the BcngabNagpnr Railways, who also return a number of 
empty coal \vagoiYs froili Delhi to the Bengal coal lields rlt 
Kami Mnrwara\ 'I’^aking all things into consideration it wonld 
seCib wise to colUiiuie to limit the Calcutta- Bom bay competi- 
tion b\' the c'xi sting maxima ami ininlnia rates.N 
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JTlifc ilate Robertson, C. V*. O., while in India* as S|ieciaf' 
Raii^vay Coniniissioner t<in^ ^earjy ago, settled adong staihlhig 
dispute belwcen the metro-gatige sysieni t() Iviirachee and ihe 
B: B. Si C. 1. Railwav, and it was held that the latter system 
should hot’ resort to blocking rates toKurachee ?fid Kiichman 
Road or iManvar . Junction. It was further d&ldcd that lo 
ihe^Knrachee Port the same rates were to be (ludted from the 
B. B. C. I. Railway stations Ajniere and Kast of Ajmcit; 
including places like Agra, Delhi, etc., as to Bombay, llu! 
division of the Kurachee rale being on mileage. This 
seems to have put matters on a satisfactory footing. 

The metre gauge system is at the present moment seeking 
entrance into Kurachee on 3' 3 h" »‘tnge l)y the construction *)f 
a metre gauge link from Hyderabad (Sindh) to Kurachee over 
a lengtl) of 110 miles side by side with the broad gauge, atvl 
(nil remarks on this scheme liave been made in the last Cliapter. 


OlJDH AND RoUII.KIUNJ) KaIIAVAV, SiIIP.MKNT 1'KAKFIC. 

'rhe Oudb and Kohilkhand Railway, the natural outlet for 
whose traffic is tlic C'alcutta I’ort, seems to have cast its lot 
with the Hast Indian Railway, and special through rales on a. 
low scale are ill operation between stations on the Oudh and 
Kohilkhand Railway and Calcutta ^loghalserai Junction, 
the object apfiarently being to obtain long H^iils over the 
Oiidh and Kohilkhand Railway, whose rales to the Junctions 
for Bombay arc their ordinary scale or class rates plus 
maximum terminals. Besides securing long lead iti despaU h-* 
'mg its traftlc to the Calcutta Port the Oudh and Kohilkhand 
Railway wagons loaded to Calcutta are Utilised in carrying back 
coal t6 that system, thas their rolling stock is well utilised in. 
both directions. 
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But some curious results arc seen in their nett revenue 
when certain fif;ures are analysed. Chandausi, on th& Oiidh 
and Rohilkhund Railway, is the most important graia mart 
on that system and scuds the biggest traffic. When, graih. from 
this place goes to Calcutta it takes the Moghalserai route, and' 
it the traffic goes to Bombay, it may be routed either 77V/ 
Aligarh or via Btireilly and the Kasgunj line. The following 
.Statistical results in working will be interesting to examine : — ► 

(^/) On Calcutta Traffic via Moghalserai : 

Rs. A. i*. 

O. & R. Railway freight per ton ... b 6 o 

O. & R. Railway .statistical cost of 

hauling the traffic at 3 3 5 pies 
per ton mile ••• ... ^12 O 

Kelt loss of ... o 6 o per loir, 

(/•) On Bombay traffic via Bareilly | unction: 

Rs. A. 1*. 

O. R, Railway freight per ton ... 3 (> o 

O. & K. Railway co.st of liaiilage 
. per ton ... ... o 13 3 

Nell gain ... 3 9 9 

(<) On Bomba} iralVu 7 'ia .Migarh.and Ilalhras : 

Rs. A. I*. 

O. iV: R. Railway freight j)er ton ... 4 i v 

O. & R, Railway cost of hauling 

per ton ... ...121 

Nett gain .... 2 15 8 

Another advantage is that in the case of Bombay traffic, besides- 
the O. K. Railway gain being enormous, they would get 
ihcir rolling slock released either at Halhras or at Bareilly 
because of break of gauge. 
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It is not at al! advocated that because of these tigures of 
loss or gain, whicli are probfetnatical, being based on 
mere statistical cost of working, which, again is only a ro|igh 
average, tlie O. & R. Railway should alter their policy andijoin 
i lands with the Bombay lines. Such a course could , not 
perhays be paying to the Oudh & Rohilkhund' Railway,, if the 
whole of their traffic is taken into account, but , nevertheless 
these figures .show that the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
rates require careful examination on the part of the Railway 
board especially as this liiic has been lately yielding very low 
returns on capital outlay. 

Since the opening of the through route to Bombay 77V/. 
Bareilly and Kasgunj 77V7 the Rohilkhund and Kiimaon Rajl- 
way, and the Bonibay-Baroda and C’cntral India Railway 
iliere ha.s been a cliango in the policy in the matter of traflic 
from the Rohilkhund and Kumaon system, wliosc interest in. 
respect to hulk of their traffic is to divert it to Bombay in order 
tci .secure a longer lead over its system up to Kasgunj. An 
examination of the rates for grain and seeds, iron, sugar, piece- 
.eoods and kerosine oil, to and from both the ports of Calcutta 
and Bombay, shows that while from stations on the Lucknow - 
Pilibhit length, tlic railway rates, to and from Calcutta, arc still 
decidedly lower than to Bombay, the charges from other 
portions of that line have !>ecn reduced to the We.slern port — 
dins greatly minimising the margin of difference in favour of 
Calcutta,, causing diversion of traffic to the Western Port. The' 
Rohilkhand, and Kuniaun Railway rales for e.xport and import 
traffic, as they stand at present, cannot, however, be said to be 
preferential to any particular port. 
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i jKHoM 'jiric B. «S: N.« VV\ *Rmi.\vay 'it)'-.GAL<:i ixi » 

AXfVTHK HRIDlJIMi OF THE GaNI^ES At MoKAMEH. 

As to the B. & N. W. RailwajK rate^ to Calcutta j th^y - h^vc 
spe^ctal through rates via Mokan^eh Ghat in conjunctibn’ .^vith 
the K. l!' Railway.^ Their rates for stations Gonda arid 
wards are governckl by Bombay coiiipatitibii, whil6 pn the tither 
hand’ there is the river competition to be faced. ^ Anyh(i\l'''lfor 
Ai'iiftic from the B. & N. W. Railway'to- Calcutta theYe now 
.uu>re than oiie route open. In the‘cff)urse of' enquiry =i’Ti t'on- 
^neciron with the Ganges Bridge Comihittec suggestions* ^^ere 
made to bridge also the river at Mokameb~-bnl while the iSara 
Bridge is under construction, it must be a drain on tiie public 
i'linds to provide money for anollier liridge at the saine Itirne, 
.and 'therefore wliy cann()t equal rates i)c quoted from ' Wi'e k 
N. VV. Railway to Calcutta. 

(1) Via IMokameh. 

(2) Via Katihar and (Hodiigari. 

(3) ]% Kalihar and Sara. 

So that if one route interrupted owing to tlie vagaries of 
the river, the two other alternative routes will be 0[)cii 10 llio 
public with eijiial rates, and' if is se'oh'thai even the Safa route 
‘%'an luaiulain the same rales, within the present minimiUit, as are 
at present (|\ioted 7 'ia Mokaineh. This Will mean that the public 
'will liave more tbaii one string to the bow. The present rate 
tl'or grain! say from (ionda to Calcutta, via Mokameh* Ghat is 
Re. 0-7-0 per tnannd, the distance by this route bcfiig 585 
mileC 'Pile distances via the ‘Katihar-Godagari and the 
Ratlliar-Sara routes are 656 and 7O1 miles and the lowest rates, 
wilbin the Government minimum, that can be quoted by these 
•routes arc Re. 0-5-6 and Re. 0-6-4 per maund respectively 
4igainst Re. 0-7-0 the rate via Mokameh Ghat. Therefore, 
equal rales by all routes can be maintained without infringe- 
.ment of the (Jovernment minimum. 





^)ridgit^gWi^^e( 3 afigps.ai Mokaitteh iilighi resulririthtfUbblltioi)' 
of which varies from 13 atmas 7 pies; 

Re/i-6-4'pcir Ion, And further the' roule rli Mokameli 3s !tf > 
j)er‘ cent bsl’iorter ihAh the Katihar-CJbclagari route; and, llierc-' 
fore*' the lOWcBt^raic of freight iean only be maintained by 'ilie : 
Mokameh* 'routes Under these circumslanees ii may be I 4 ^$frfh) 
to const riVct' the bridge ih the mterest of the public \v!ien iiinils ' 
are AvAilabfc. I'he sum speilt on the bridge would s6oh*\miVe 
back to the public by the profit they would make by ^five 

abolition of ferry charge. 

- •' . .0 . ... 

^ ‘ ]\Iadkas Port versus Homhav. 

The Madras Port, owing to its natural disadvantage, js not 
in d Strong ‘ Jjbs'irion to compete successfully with ' Ihinibiiy, 
except in the territories traversed by the railways serving tlie 
Madnts i)ort ; the position of this latter port lias, however, been 
lately stren^ihenod to a certain extent, owing to anialganialion 
of the IMiuiras and Southern Maharaita Railways, in regard to 
irart'ic to aiui from the Southern Maharatia eountrv. .\l one 
lime, aj)[)afenUy (tue to the difliculties eiuountcred ai ISfadras, 
as c6rh[)ared with the port of Bombay, it was obvi()iisl\ found 
•convenient to ship goods to Bombay and thence In rail t<> 
^Madras 77(7 B^alciinr, and apparehtlv with this objet I Port to 
Port rate of Ke. bW i-i r per mannd was qnotcfl for commodi- 
lies like beer, alnm, dyes, brass\ clialk, cop[>er, German silver, 
ba])efdashcn‘, jndc*s, iron articles, machinery, siaiioneiv,. 

^Xic., between Bombay and AFadras, and this rate still ;^|>peVlr^ 
in the 'Goods Tariffs of ilie Madras and .Southern ;\faharalta 
Railways. As already observed, the aiiialgarriationdF the 
Afadras S.' M. Railutiys has* placed the Madras porU hi a 
fa\*ourabIe powtron in competition Avilli Bombay, ii'i fVMpeck Ho * 
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traffic to and from that part of India, known as the Southerni 
Maharatta countr\’. The distance from Bijapur to Bombay, via' 
Holgi, IK 351 miles, aiul the rate for grain, from Bijapur^ to- 
Bombay is Re. f; S-R per maitnd 7ua Murmagao> Harbour, and! 
Re. o-io-o per maund ina Hotgi. I'he quotation. of Re. o-StS 
per maund via Munnagao includes the proportions of the 
Bombay Sleani Na\igatiou C ompany, West of India Portugese 
Railway, and tlie Madras and S. M. Railway — but the grain 
rate from. Bijapur to Madras, 514 miles, is Re. 0-8-7 per 
maund. 


Mar.magao Pori, anu coMi*RTnioN hetwkkn' S. M. Railway,. 

W. 1. P. O.V TUE 0.\E SIOE AND THK Cr. 1. P. ON 
I HE OTHER. 

It will thus be seen that the railway administration, oa 
which Bijapur is situated, being interested in the Madras Port,, 
where they get a load of 514 miles to Madras, against 59 miles 
to Hotgi and 221 miles to Castle Rock, the junction l>etween. 
the S. M. and \V. I. P. Railways, the charge lo Madras is 
Re. o- 8‘7, while the (|iioiatiou to Bombay port is Rc. 0-8-8 by 
the cheapest roule, although the distance by the all-rail route 
via Hotgi is 357 miles or 157 miles loss than to Madras. 
Here Madras si'ores in die matter of railwa}' rates, simply be- 
cause Bijapur is situated on a railway serving the Madras port. 
'I’hc (j. I. B. Railwax, should they like, can obtain a throiiglu 
rate of about Rc. 0-4-6 from Bijapur to Bombay ina Hotgi by 
i(UOting the lowest rale permissible, vh, jV,th pie minimum rate 
from Hotgi to Bombay, and allowing the Southern Maharatta for 
59 miles their maximum rates; but this would open out a com- 
petition and one does not know where it will end. 

The history of the com]KHition between, the S. M. and the 
C*. I. P.. Railways for traffic from.the Southern Maharatta country 
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is a vcrv oM ono. Tlie matter was iliffercni when the S. M. 
.Railway was a separate imileriaking- and even then severe com- 
, petition took place between the (i. I. P. on one side and the 
S(;iiiliern iNIaharatta, \Ve.st India l*ortugcse and Bombay *Steani 
Navigation' Con^pany on the other. From the Tariffs of the 
'S. ]M. Railway for various periods, it would appear that terri- 
torial divisions between the Ilotgi, Poona, and Mannagao 
routes for ^Bombay trafhe were agreed upon and cancelled 
severablimes. Further, the interests of ih'‘ Portugese Govern- 
ineni in the West India I’ortugese Railway Ihue to be considered, 
and it becomes more a political (piestion than one of ‘Railway 
F.conoinics/ which is the subject matter of this work. . .But 
whatever may be the reasons inuJeiiying the routing of traflic lo 
I{oinl)ay from the Southern IVIaharatta countrt* 77’</ Marmtigaij 
Harbour against all rail routes, there is no reason why such 
ananiolies betwecMi the Madras and Bombay rates should exist, 
when the distance is decidedly in favour of Bombay, unle.ss the 
j)ublic of Bombay have recognised that with ecjual rales or 
even though the rates lo Madras may be favourable, Bombay 
•can hold its own on account of its natural advantage in 
•connection with export and import Iran c, owing to cheap 
•steamer frerghl and port dues, etc. 
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rbniiirks bnlhe (|uestion()'fporrci)mt)ctilion are* 
reseV\cil presciU, hut il ihaj' be pointdclVAit thiif \v1int is. 

litost ' essential is lluil iiu einpiiry l should he made' hv every 
raihVSy^n India as t(V liow far port i (nnpellitioVi hilTet ted' 
the tfitde of the interior. local trade of the cdiihtrv.’ which is 
free from inlliiences of exchange, foreign market fluctualions, 
is vefv'^niprtrtant and in a coiiiilrt of long railway iead.s Tike 
India; wheo! trallic can l>e' hartled in iIk' saiiu^ wiv;on for 
nearly 2, oovO Tnilo.s, there appears to he scope for development 
(»f Iraile helween the North Aiul’ the South and the Kasi and the 
Wes^f. In making the.se remarks it is not for 'a moment 
claimed that the object is to discourage low rales, fo’r insiaiu e 
lor'whesit' for export, hehiuse. under normal coiuTitio'ns, India 
huiS ahvitvs ah enormous (juaihily of wheat in excess of its local 
reiiinVernent^i. And low rates arc necessary in the interests 
of the-’ coniihcfce of India to allow Indian wheat arid fldui 
to fnid Ahuket in foreign countries on an ’ecp'faiity with 
the piiolluction of other nations. What is aimed at is that low 
rates for a commodity like sugar, wlieii iiiipofted', i\fe liarinfuL 
It is also urged that something should he done with the lowest 
minimum rates to place the pfoduclion of one province into 
another. While large cpiantities of flour are exjmrtcd from 
India to Ihirma and other places in the Kast, there is not much 
export of his commodity for instance from Delhi, (’awnpore, 
Allahabad or from Calcutta to the interior of the Deccati or tc» 
the Madras Presidency, where flour is an article of rarity. It 
is true that ‘Rudyard Kipling’ in his stories on the ‘Southern 
Indian famine’ and ‘Bukree Scott’ has said that the people- 
of the South clamoured for rice and rice only they knew ant! 
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uirW(jvl Ihcii Mces with clii^g-ust on llit liard food ^^raiivs of tllt^ 
North. • Bill ifi the saline way, as the wheat eating population 
ot? the Nortliefii- India lia\x“ now got accustomed to rice taking, 
wh^^i^IcnoWs thjt if‘ flour is liiado cheap in 'the Deccan, the saVne 
re.MiIt* might tie secin tlierc. The Railway ralLs * fot* \vheau 
tlour, ^ Seeds, oil, ' oil -tettke. Oil -seeds, jute, cotton, riide, '<S:c. 
luiie^been fully- discus#ied in the chapter headed “Development 
nf ajjYieiiltiinil productioiis and Railwav Rates.” 

hi . •• • . 

.. Then for articles, which arc at the prcsciU moment 

not vof tnuch dmporlance to the. railways from the point of 
revenue tl)e I raft ic mighl;h,e, encouraged by low rates. The 
ilenw of trade herein, referred : to arc such as country soap, 
vinuKry hoots, country yarn, worky of ait, eti;. Another article 
whigh is imported into, this country; specially into the Calcutta 
roil, is salt. Sah.i^i also produced largely in India, and it 
is true that the salt tirade. is in the hands of the Government, 
hut tfiv ; C»overnmcnt . has, : during recent years, .shotyn great 
inagnftr.inui V in the .redued^'u of salt duties. Sir iH^d ward 
Baker, ; when Kiiiancial ;lMemhcr, went further by urging for 
the ^ame railway rates {«? salt for coal. This reduction in 
the rates \vas, howeverj; luH given effect to apparently on the 
ground that it wpuld. have meant considerable loss to the 
railways, Imi nevertheless there are. points .where railway rates 
.for salt can he reduced within the present minimum:, with 
advantage to the people and to the railways. The imports of 
Kliewra, Samhhar, • Pacli])adra- or Kharagbda salt into Bengal 
are liominal, and if 'railway rates are brought down to the mlnl- 
iffimi^of 1^^ fwfhls • ’’driicle, say to Calcutta, there would 
he 'tlie vchance<>f of'trade, which does nfot how 

exist* and the* railway* wag^oiis' retutniiig empty ^roni Upper 
fn\lb*<\\X)uld earr^' thiS'Vraff^^ * * ^ ^ 
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1 1 may be remarked that a great deal more has been said 
'll the matter of low rates lor the. local trade :and deve|Q(>n)ent 
“of local industries than perhaps may be considered necessary. 
What has so far been written, docs not go beyond what the 
late Mr. T. Robertson. C. V. O., Special Railway Commissioner 
for India, stated. It will be interesting to quote the foljowini* 
from his report: — “ I do not think suflicicnt attention m !paid 
to tlie creation and development of local industries.^ The more 
numerous the hical industries are along a line of railivay tlic 
greater ahvays is llie prosperity of that railwax . They nett only 
give their products to the railway to cirrv. but their presence 
creates a great deal of traOic in passenger and goodfj, ^^lhtcll 
but for the local manufactories, would never come to the rail- 
way at all. T'very encouragement should, therefore, be given to 
the opening of local industries by offering special faeiliiies in 
the way of rates and accommodation. ' As previously Observed, 
it does not appear that railways in India have done much diiriiig 
the last ten years in the direction indicated in the few Imcs quo- 
ted above. The late Mr. T. Robertson remarked that consi- 
doabie reductions in the railway rates were possible, and that tliey 
were necessary more especially in regard to the long distances 
for the proper <lovelopmeni of traffic, and, therefore, suggestion> 
made in this* chapter for low rates for long hauls from the 
North to the South and between the Eastern and The Western 
districts are not without precedent. 

•Local manufactories of cotton, oil, flour, leather, etc., have 
been started in India, but these are yet confined to the most impor- 
tant trade centres only. TliercihaS'bccn the undoubted awaken- 
. of interiest amongst the Indian people tn the matter of 
^dovel^lpnt^t of the trade md resources of Jndia, and it js. 
•therefore, likely that industries may grow up at many places if 
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;i low rate of railway freight is given. Why cannot Hour aiut 
<»il be manufactured largely in the United Provinces, where 
there is an abundant supply of wlieat and oil seeds? The trade 
would require cheap railway rates for Hour and oil on the one 
hand, and machinery, mill stores, and building materials on the 
other. If flour and oil mills become common in the Northern 
India, the agricultural classes would henefu by the by-products 
77S., oil-cake, bran, bhoosa. See. Although there are s])eciiil 
scales of rates for flour on various railways, oil is generally 
t harged at the ordinary classified rate, which is not low enougli 
lor traflic for long distances. It may be said by railways that 
low rates have not been quoted because there is no traflic, but 
if low rates are offered for oil, surely oil mills will be started* 
the Ibiited Provinces, and the industry would undoubtedly 
receive the warm support of the (joverninenl. 

'I’he Great Iron Works of India are under construction at 
Kalimati on the B. N. Railway, and the action of the Govern- 
ment in offering a rate of /gth pie per maund per mile for raw 
materials and for certain manufactured articles to and from the 
Iron W orks, in which such a large capital has been sunk by 
Messrs. Tata and Sons of Bombay, is very commendable, and 
it is doubtful whether any other Government would have given 
such liberal assistance. The B. N. Railway, loo, are to be 
ctmgratulated upon so readily agreeing to such a low (juolation. 
In the prospectus of this Iron Company, issued sometime back,, 
special attention was drawn to this low rate. Indians ought to 
be grateful to the Government, and the B: N. Railway for this 
consideration shewn to a purely Indian enterprise. The extent 
of this liberal concession can best be realised when it is shewn 
that for carrying one maund over 45 miles, the charge would 
he one pice or three pies. 

3 
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DiMINISMIED results in the AVEkACiE LEAD OF COLDS, AND 
PASSENCER IRAKEIC. 

On page of the Railway Hoard's Administration Report 
on Railways for lyoy, are pu!)lished the main results of -work- 
ing of all Indian Railways treated as one system, and a com- 
parison of figures is given for 5 years from 1905 to 1^09. The 
figures are most interesting, riie gross earnings have risen 
from Rs. 41,69,92,000 in 1905 to Ks. 47,06,38,000 in 1909 or 
nearly 13 per cent., and the total w»)rking expenses have gone 
up from Rs. 19,95,33,000 in 1905 to Rs. 26,38,48.000 in 1909 
or 32 per cent. Consequently, the percentage of working expen- 
ses to ‘gross earnings’ has gone up from 47»85 per cent, to 56*06 
per cent. Hut at the same time it is also observed that the aver- 
age rate charged for carrying a ton of goods one mile has 
risen from 5*19 pies in 1905 to 5*78 pies in 1909. and the 
average fare charged per third class passenger per mile has 
practically remained the same. 'I'he average fare paid by a 
third class passenger in 1905 was to 2*30 pies against 2*28 
in 1909. The sUxtlonary fii^ure in the averai^e fare for thini 
class passengers^ and the increase in the rate for carrying a ton 
of goods one mile cannot he regarded as 7'ery encouraging to 
long distance traffic, d'his is somehow corroborated b\' the 
fact that while the average miles, a third class passenger was 
carried, were 40*92 miles in 1905, the average miles in 1909 
were 38*74. Similarly, in the case of goods traflic the average 
miles a ton of goods was carried were 176*60 in 1905 against 
’^ 53*37 1909* These diminished results in the average 

lead specially in the case of goods traffic, in spite of the fact 
that there has been a large development in the long distance 
coal traffic, require careful consideration and go to show that 
in the matter of commodities other than coal, there must have 
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been a big drop in llie long distance traffic, in which there 
appears to be every margin for development, if low sliding 
Kites are (juoted. A reference has again to be made to the 
report of the late Mr. T. Robertson. It was suggested i^y him 
that the considerable reductions in the rates that he recommen- 
ded should be on a sliding scale, the percentage of decrease 
starting at a comparatively low figure for short distances and 
increasing as the distance grew greater; he further remarked 
that the practice' that prevails in India of calculating rates on 
die distance to the junction only, was, to some extent, resj)on- 
sible for a good many of the high rates obtaining, as the traffic 
only gets the benefit of sliding scale of rates on the local 
-distance to the junction instead of on the wliole distance for 
which the traffic is carried. It was also emphasised by him 
that if the long distance traffic was to bo developed the charges 
•'hould be calculated on the through distance at the reduced 
sliding scale of rates. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A I/I ERNATn F. Roi TES. 


It is not often that promoters of new railways put forwan^ 
iheir schemes, on the ground that they would offer alternative 
routes to the existing ones or (ilch IraHic from other routes ; 
hut it almost invariably happens that new railways, unless the) 
arc purely feeders to some trunk lines, act as competitors. 
In the past, when new railways have been opened, severe 
competition has followed, resulting in cutting down of rates, 
hut eventually ending in territorial divisions, pooling arrange- 
ments or other amical)le settlements between railwavs and 
in putting up of rates to the level of those before the competi- 
tion began. The agreements may lake any one of the foui 
forms: — i. Agreement to maintain rates. 2. To divide the 
lield. 3. To divide the trallic. 4. To divide the earnings. — 
The last three are commonly known as pools. 

The Agra Delhi Chord was constructed by the Slate to serve 
the tract of land lying west of Jumna, and apparently to give 
Bombay lines entrance into Delhi on broad gauge, and the 
Kast Indian Railway seems to have been allowed to maintain 
equal rates, between Agra and Delhi ; but while the same 
charges are in operation by the East Indian Railway route and 
the Agra-Delhi Chord route, the former has lost great bulk of 
through trallic as it would appear from the through rates, which 
are cheaper via the A. D. C. Railway, for the G. I. P. stations. 
Therefore, the new chord line has acted as a great competitor 
to the East Indian. The advantages to the public in Agra 
and Delhi have, however, been great through this new line. 
But in connection with this railway, one thing cannot be 
passed over without comment : — it is that enormous sums of 
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money have been spenl in Agra, since the opening of the 
new line in several new works, aiul the Kasi Indian Railway 
has built a new bridge for which money was provided for by 
ihe Government. There are three lines running into Agra, 7’/c., 
the East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsula and the Pombay- 
Baroda and Central India. Each Railway apparently wants to 
-boom Agra, but all three are state lines leased to different 
companies for purposes of working. Not many years ago, 
Agra had only three stations, viz,, .\gra C'antonment, Agra Fort 
and Agra Junction, the fort station being the main passenger 
station ; but now the East Indian Railway has two stations, 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway four stations and t!he 
Bombay-Baroda and Central India Railway two, and besides 
several works, such as loops, diversions, tunnels have been 
constructed. Two Railway bridges, side by side, within almost 
stone’s throw of one another, is perhaps an imitjue sight in 
India* The needs of Agra may be great ; but should Agra 
alone have the right make a demand for large sums of money 
on the Government railway fund for all India ? 

From the point of view that any one railway or route having 
the monopoly of traffic means j)rejudicial to the inten*sts of the 
public and the trade, alternative routes are essential. The benefit 
to th^ trade, in the case of coal trafJic, by giving independent 
access to the Pengal-Nagpur Railway into the Coal Fields 
of Jherriah, and by tlie provision of etiualization of coal rates 
Irom the starling point to destination by all alternative routes, 
is incalculable. Hut the (juestion of equal rates by alternative 
njutes for all articles of merchandise has not been insisted 
upon by the Government ; for instance, while for coal trallic, 
the Bengal Nagpur and the Great Indian Peninsula maintain the 
same rates via Katni-Marwara, as those in force by the much 
shorter route between the Jherria Field and Agra and Delhi 
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via the East Indian Railway ; the traffic in merchandise other 
than coal from say C-alcutta to Agra and Delhi cannot be 
carried by the alternative route via Katni-Marwara, at the same 
rates as are in operation via the East Indian Railway. So long 
as the Government minima rates are to be observed, equal rates 
between the points named are not possible for the low priced 
commodities, iin.luding grain and seeds, but for articles of 
merchandise like piece-goods, haberdashery, stationery, oil- 
inanstores, and a hundred other items, on which ordinary class 
rates are charged, equal rates via the Kami route to those via 
the East Indian Railway are j>ossible. But these are things, 
in which the public have no voice nor any hand, and the 
matter is left entirely to the railways to settle between them- 
selves. 

The Great Indian Peninsula and the Bombay-Baroda and 
Central India oiTer alternative routes between the same points 
in many instances but in most cases, territorial divisions. have 
})een agreed upon instead of equal rates by the routes of the 
two Railways. For instance between — 

(1) Delhi and Bombay. 

(2) Muttra and Bombay. 

(3) The Punjal) and Bombay. 

(4) Cawnpore and Ujjain. 

(5) Agra and Ujjain. 

(6) Delhi and Ujjain. 

(7) The United Provinces and the Punjab to the country 
lying north of Ujjain. 

(8) Between Bombay and the Nimar District and the 
Indore territory. 
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Both the lines offer alternative routes, but the two railways 
possessing alternative routes between the same points do not 
have the same rates. In regard to tralhc between Bombay and 
Delhi, and the places beyond Delhi there are the folbnving 
routes available : — 

(a) By the B. B. and C". 1. Railway, r'/Vz Sabarmati. 

(/;) Via Agra Delhi-Chord and the G. I. P. 

(r) Via Agra-Delhi Chord, Muttra, Nagda and the B. B. 
and C. I. Railway. 

But the following extract from the tariff of the Bombay- 
Baroda and Central India Railway shows that territorial divi- 
sions have been agreed iij)on between the B. B. and C. I. and 
ilie G. I. P. Railways : — 

The following are the cheapest routes for all traffic to and 
Irom Bombay ; — 


^ a') Between Bomb a }’ a n d 
Delhi 


f Iverosine oil, 

I 

I piece-goods 
I twist and 
J yarn, and 
I Sugar, y/T?;// 
Bombay. 


Cheapest 

route. 

J’^ia Itarsi and 
Agra by the 
A. D. Chord 
line. 


All other 
goods traffic 
to and from 

I 

i^ Bombay. 


Via Saba r 
mati. 
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(b) Between all Delhi-Uniba- 
lla-Kalka Railway stations 
and stations on the Kalka- 
Simla Rail w ay, and 


'Grain and 
common 

seeds, tn 

Bombay 


Bombay 


{c) Between stations on the 
Khurja-Hapur R a i 1 w a y 
(excliuling H a p ii r) a n d 
Bombay 


All other 
goods traffic 
to or from 
Bonbay. 


{d) Between stations on the 
Delhi-Shahdara (Delhi) 
Saharanpur Light Rail- 
way (e X c 1 ii d i n g Delhi 
Shalidara) ... ^ 


(e) Between stations Choi a 
and Delhi-Shahdara (ex- 
cept via Ghaziabad) and 
Bombay 


Kerosine oil 
from Bom- 
bay. 


All other 
goods traffic 
to or from 
Bombay. 


Via Delhi and 
Sabannati. 


Via J>elhi (by 
the Agra- 
Dclhi Chord 
Railway) and 
Ilarsi. 


Ditto 


i 

! Via Delhi (by 
; t li e A g r a- 
Delhi Chord 
I Railway) and 
Itarsi. 

j 

I 

I Via Delhi and 
> Sabannati. 
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(/) Between via Gliaziabad 
and Bombay except for 
iraflic to and form stations 
Dasna to Kankhather on 
the Ghaziabad-lMoradabad 
Section and Kharkhauda 
on Hapur-Meenit Section 
of the Oudh and Rohi]- 
khand Railway, for which 
see clause (.j*-) below 

(^y) Between via Ghaziabad 
and Bombay for traftic to 
and from stations on the 
Ghazial)ad-]M o r a d a b a d 
Railway, viz. Dasna, Pil- 
khuwa, Hapur, Babugarh, 
Bagsar, (iarhmuklesar and 
Kharkhauda on 1 T a p u r- 
IMeeriU-Seclion 


,(^) Between all stations on 
the Southern Punjab Rail- 
way and Bombay 


G r a i n and 
c o m m o n 
s e e tl s, t o 
Bombay. 

All other 
goods trallic 
to or from 
Bombay, 

Kerosine oil, 
from Bom- 
bay. 


I A 1 1 o l h e r 
I goods iraHic 
■ to or from 
L Bombay. 

1 Kerosine oil, 
i from Bom- 


A 1 1 other 
goods traffic 
to or from 
Bombay. 


Via Delhi and 
Sabarmati. 


Via Delhi (by 
the .\ g r a- 
Delhi Chord 
Railway) and 
I tarsi. 

Via Delhi [hy 
t h e A g r a- 
Delhi Chord 
Railway and 
I tarsi. 

Jl<f Delhi and 
Sabarmati. 


I la Delhi by 
the A g r a- 
Delhi Chord 
Railway. 

Via Delhi and 
Sabarmati. 
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The public have not the advantage of having more than one 
route open to them at the same rate, and, therefore, the question 
of monopoly of one route is not ’ overcome. A piecegoods 
merchant in Delhi cannot order his goods from Bombay by 
the shortest route over the B. B. C. I. Railway via Sabarmati, 
as the cheapest rate are obtainable l)y the Agra Delhi Chord 
and the Great Indian Peninsula route. These divisions of 
territories are varied from time to time, but it is seldom that 
equal rates by alternative routes are arranged. The arrange- 
ment might be a good one so far as Railways are concerned, 
but the public have not more than one route open to them at 
the cheapest rate. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Statistical Resi sts. 

The following figures extracted from the Administration Reports issued by the Railway Board, give 
particulars of the percentage of net earnings on capital outlay, average sum received for carrying one 
ton one mile, that is the rate per ton j>er mile and the average cost of hauling one ton one mile, for 
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I’hc East Indian and the B. B. & C 1 . Railways (including 
R. iVI. Railway.) show the best results in respect to percentage 
of net earnings on capital outlay. It is, however, noticed that 
ihese results were not so good in 1909 as compared with 
previous years. This was. to a certain extent, due to the rise 
in the working expenditure, which necessarily resulted in lesser 
net earnings ; but it must also be said that during 1909, for 
instance on the K. 1 , Railway, there was a fresh capital outlay 
of more than one and a half crores, or 20*6 per cent, of the 
capital outlay during 1909 on all Slate lines worked by 
companies — the total amounting Rs. 7,43,83,000, of which 
40*9 per cent, was appropriated by the E. I. and B. N. Railways 
alone. Tiiere was a general depression in trade throughout 
India during 1906-1907, and, therefore, a smaller return on 
the railway capital is not very astonishing. But at the same 
time the i)erceniage of nett earnings on capital outlay, for 
instance on the E. I. Railway, was less owing partly to heavv 
capital expenditure during 1909 as shewn above. It will be 
seen from the figures that the average sum received for 
carrying one ton one mile, or in otlier words the rate charged 
to the public per ton per mile, was less on the E. I. R. in 1907 
than on any other railways in India. But in 1909 the B. N. 
Railway average rate per ton per mile came down practically 
to the same figure as that of the K. I. Railway. The pre- 
dominance of coal traffic on the K. 1. and B. N. Railways has 
•caused low average rates on tliese two lines than on any other 
line in India. In 1907, the B. K. Railway rate per mile was 
4'6ipiesas compared with 3’8o pies on the K. I. Railway 
during the first half of 1907, but during 1909, specially in the 
second half, the rates of the two railways were almost the same, 
the I. Railway average charge being 3-48 pies against the 
B, N. Railway average rate of 3* 51 pies. These low average 
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iMtes on the E. I. and Ih N. Railways do ikU however prove thal 
their charge on all other descriptions of goods iraflic are low 
and the following instances are given to illustrate this. 

The B. N. Railway grain rates for the following distances 
are as follows, as compared with those of the N. \V. and 
B. B. and C. 1. Railways : — 

Rate per maund for grain, seeds and pulses ; for 



B. 

N. 

R./ 

N. 

W. R. 

B. B. liv C. I 

Miles. 

Rs. 

A. 

1 *. 

Rs. 

A. I‘. 

Rs. A. 1*. 

50 

0 

2 

I 

0 

I 8 

0 III 

ICO 

0 

?> 


0 

2 3 

( > 3 f » 

200 

0 

5 

S 

0 

4 ^ 

n 4 8 

300 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

(-. 6 3 

0 

0 

0 

S 

2 

0 

8 6 

0 8 0 


It will he seen that the B. N. Railway with an average rate- 
of 3*51 pies per ton mile have rela/helw higher rates for grain 
than the B. B. and C. I, or the X. W. Railways, whose average 
rates per ton mile come to 6-70 and 4*50 pies respectively. 

The N. W., B. N., and (1. I. P., Railways’ flour rates 
com|»are as follows ; — 

Rate per maund for flour. 



B. N. 

R. 

N. 

W. 

. R. 


. I. 

P. 

Miles. 

Rs. A. 

1 *. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

20(; 

0 4 

2 

0 

3 

7 

0 

4 

0 

300 

0 6 

3 

c 

5 

3 

G 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 TO 

h 

0 

8 

3 

0 

7 

5 

800 

t G 

8 

0 

10 

1 1 

G 

10 

0 
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Here it will ])e (observed that both tlie G. 1 . P. and N. VV. 
Railways, with much higher average rates, have really lower 
rates for flour than the B. N. Railway, with a low average rate. 

For suqar and jaggree, the E. I., B. N., and N. W. Railway 
scale rates compare as follows : — 

Rates per Maund. 



K. 

I. 

R. 

B. 

N. 

R. 

X 

W. 

R. 

Miles. 

Rs. 

a. 

I*. 

Rs. 

A. 

,*. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

lOC^ 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

II 

200 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

7 

300 

0 

6 

I 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

8 

8 

It will be 

seen 

that the B. 

N. 

Railway 

have 

the 

lowest 


rate for sugar and jaggree, because of their wagon rale of 
Ke. 0-3-0 per mile for loads of 360 maunds for distances of 
500 miles and over, and the N. W. Railway rates also are 
cheaper than the scale rates of the P'. I. Railway. These figu- 
res are clear indications that the average rale of the coal carry- 
ing lines, shewn in the statistical, returns, do not generally 
favour other items of merchandise with low rales as in the 
case of coal. It may, however, be specially mentioned that 
lor coal, the rales on all Railways are calculated on the same 
scale. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PaSSEX(IKR kakks. 

'1 HE late Mr. Robertson, the Special Railway Commissioner 
for India, said that before the passenger fares in India would 
be regarded, relatively^ as even etjual to those in England, the 
Indian railway fares would require to be hjwer than the rates 
charged for })assengers by about from i8 ])er cent, to 40 per 
cent, and Mr. Priestley in his report on the organization and 
working of Railways in America, remarked that while the fares 
charged to the lowest class of passengers are iutually lower in 
India than in America, in effect the Indian Railway fares are 
much higher. He shows that the rate of wage in America for 
unskilled labourers averages Rs. 3-14-6 a day, and by the 
expenditure of one day’s wages the American labourer can 
travel over 63 miles. Mr. Priestley lakes the rate of wage 
( not average) in most parts of India for the same class of worker 
as Re. 0-2-0 a day, and adds that by the expenditure of one 
day s wages an Indian labourer can hardly travel more than 10 
miles. A perusal of Mr. Plorace Hell’s book on Railway Policy 
in India will sliow that the Government were at one time, very 
keen on the fares for the lowest class of passengers being low, 
and some years ago forced reduction from 3 to 2^ pies per 
mile for third class passengers on the K. I. Railway much 
against the wishes of the railway authorities of that Company-, 
but the average sum received per jiassenger on the E. I. 
Railway is still higher than on other Stale lines worked by 
Companies. This may partly be due to the short di.stance 
travellers, who generally pay a higher rate per mile, being 
greater on the Plast Indian Railway, and partly to the fares 
being relatively higher owing perhaps to better services offered. 
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The average sum received for carrving ihe lowest class ot 
passenger over one mile was as follows on the undermentioned 
railways during 1909 : — 



I St half of 

2nd half of 


1909. 

1909. 


Pies. 

Pies. 

E. I. Ry. 

2*22 

2*20 

B. B. &. C. I.Ry. ... 

211 

2*15 

fi. I. P. Ry. 

2*16 

2*10 

R. M. Ry. 

2*01 

2*C)I 

Madras & S. M. Ry. 

2*05 

2'r/> 

'File lowest fares are. however. 

prevalent on 

the South 

Indian Railway and the B. tS: N. 

W. Railway, 

which runs 

parallel to the I’lasi Indian Railway 

on the north bank of the 

(hinges opposite their length Sahebganj to Allahabad : — 


I si half of 

2nd half of 


1 909. 

1909. 


pies. 

pies. 

BfS:. N. VV. K. ... 

I *99 

c *99 

S. I. R. 

1*97 

i ’98 


The reduction in the average niim!)er of miles travelled In 
a third class passenger, during the last 5 years, shows that 
long distance travelling is not ver\ popular, perhaps owing 
to the fares not being low enough for long lengths. It might 
be that both Messrs. Robertson and Priestley were wrong 
in their conclusions that the Indian Railway fares are high, 
but the fact remains that the leading railway line in India 
charges higher faresnhan any other Railway, and the average 
lead per passenger is perceptibly going down. 
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The followinjr sliows tlie average miles a third class pas- 
sci^s^er was carried duriii;^^ 1905-1909 : — 


1905 

40‘y2 miles. 

19^6 

40 - 3 ^> 

1907 

3 y ^5 

1908 

3«'0 

1909 

3 S ’74 

the intermediate class also. 

the average miles iti tpoy 


were 54‘89 miles ap^ainst (^yy^ miles in 1905. 

Since the ^iuvernment have the ri^ujlit to interfere in the 
matter of fares chare:e(i for the lowest class passengers, ami ns 
iiiere appears to he scope for (leve!o[)ment of hnii; distance 
passenger traffic, it is reasonable that an inde{)cndent eiiijuiry 
diould he maile as (o whether the existing fares are low 
enough, and, if nccessarv ihe (jovernment should lix the scale 
of [lassenger fares on the Stale lines, either worked h\ the 
( iovernment or hy Companies. I’he scale of rates should he 
on a sliding basis and slionld apply on the through distance. 
.\nv developmeni in tliis ( lass (jf passenger traffic will not 
onlv he beneficial to tin- public, hut will assist materially in, 
improving railwa\ earnings. 


4 



CHAPTER X. 

Kk'iaii. AM) \Va<;<).\ r.oAi) Rates. 

On rail ways, all over ilic world, the conve 3 'ance ^ of traftK- 
in wagon loads is encouraoetl as, in some cases, it saves the 
railway the labour of handling, and ensures a reasonai)le load 
to the wagon. Rail Road transportation is commerce, an<l 
4he ordinary business j)rinciple is observed in offering wholesale 
and retail rates, the former being lower than ilie latter. Low 
rales on wagon loads are not tnH)ied with the intention that 
they would bring more traflic than if the same rates are charged 
‘on actual weiglit,' but wagon load rates are surely conducive 
io econ»)mic working in many ways, and such full car load 
traffic is very convenient to deal with, and does not suffer 
ilelention on the road. 

In hulia, in the case of mineral class goods, agricultural 
])roduce and otlier low juiced commodities (excepting grain 
and seeds) the wagon load rates are often accompanied with the 
iondiiioii that the senders and consignees should do the loailing 
and nnloatling. It is said that in Great Rritain, where the traffic 
is iolleiled indie towns and ilelivered at the doors of the 
shop-keepers, such a condition is not generally imposed, but in 
America it is done, and one of the critics on ‘Railway rates’ has 
s,iid that the imposition of the condition that the traders wouM 
be ro(inireil to do the loatling and unloading practically means 
a higher rale of freight than is actually shewn in the Railwax 
Rato books. 'Lbis is true. In India, grain and seeds and coal 

constitute more than Jrd the traffic on Indian Railways Ctial 

is carritwl in wagon loaiN, as tlie low rales charged carry with 
ibem the condition that the iraflir should be sent in wagon loatis, 
and it i'' also rcijuired that the handling of Ivaftic at the 
<lespatcbiiig, receiving and transhipping points should either lie 
j»erlormcd by the owners or at ilieir cost. 
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A sUUemcnl is appendcil below showing the total goods 
tratlic, coal trafiio, and grain, pulses and seeds trallic on ilie 
East Indian, North-Western, Bengal-Xagpur and the (Ireat 
J’eninsida Railways, in tons, during 19J9 : — 

<Irain, pulses 

Total weight Cal * »)ilseetls 

tons. Ions. ions. 


B. N. R. 
K. I. R. 

I. \\ \i 
N. W. R. 


3,898,318 

T 1,25 1,542 

4 , 43*'^’455 

4/>79oOb 


730,482 

4 n‘^ 4 V> 

327.11b 


563,461 

'o-M.737 

1.320,854 

1.967,398 


It has already been said that coal trariic rai(!s are subject. 
6» wagon loads, but in respect to grain, pulses and si‘cds, whil«,‘ 
the East Indian Railway special and low scale rales .ire condi- 
tional on the load per wagon being not less than 380 inaunds, 
the other three liiu's mentioned above, r'/c.. the Xorih-Wesiern, 
th(.* Bengal-X<ig|mr and the ( ireai Indian IN-ninsnl.t Railways 
< harge their lowest rates on aitual weight. 

Bet’on* proceeding further, it may be useful to examine tln^ 
'ivi'rage wagon loads of the four lino h<*rein referred 10. 





y. 






‘S 

y 




lolls. 

Ions. 

tons. 

Ions. 

Average load of a ^ 

19(^9. 





loaded goods vehicle ■ 

1st half 

r 2 * 0 (^ 

T3\-^ 

V)'2 1 

0-27 

per mile. j 

1909. 





J 

2 ml half 

1270 

12-84 

9-50 


Average load of a ') 

1909. 





good.s vehicle on- j 

1st half 

8*03 

8-7'J 

7*40 

7 ^3 

eluding both loaded | 

1909. 





empty), per mile. J 

2nd half 

S- 3 b 

9*;3 

7-3 > 

7*4 -> 
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The Bengal-Nagpur loads in the case of loaded vehicles aiuf 
taking empty and loaded vehicles together, were the best, the 
l’'ast Indian Railway coining next. Here again, the coal traftic 
was responsible for these results, because although the East 
Indian Railway grain trafilc is greater and is carried in wagon 
loads, still the Bengal-Xagpur Railway wagon load results were 
the best, inspite of the fact that their grain rates are ‘on actual 
weight.’ 

It is true that the export irallic in wheat and seeds is gene- 
rally carried in full car loads over most railways in India, but 
on the Bombay side shipment grain and seeds traHic is also 
carried over railways in smaller lots. 

In Bombay, tlie commerce is in the hands of the Indians, 
who, it is observed in the llhistraled Giiiile of the B. B. C. I. 
Railway, ‘are in hand-to-hand fight with the Europeans in the 
trade of Bomba}.’ There are several Indian merchants, in 
Bombay, who make direct shipments of grain, seeds, cotton, 
myrabolams, etc., without the intervention of a European firm, 
and it has been said by many an Indian merchant that the 
(i. I. B. Railway lowest special rales for all the commodities 
mentioned here being chargeable on actuhl weight, they are 
greatly assisted, as the railway rates are thus alike to large and 
small dealers. It may as well be pointed out here that the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway grain rates to Bombay are also* on actual 
weight.’ 

In Calcutta, the grain and seeds trade is entirely in the 
hands of the bigger firms, and the dealers with a small capital 
can hardly think of trading in wheat or seeds, required in 
(kalcutta either for local consumption or for e.xport. 380 
maunds of wheat would cost up-country at least Rs. 900, 
taking the lowest price at Rs. 2-8-0 per maund, so that a 
merchant must have about Rs. 1,000 to get a wagon load of 
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A heat in Calcutta, providing also for railway freight. In Bombay, 
a petty dealer with a capital of say Rs. 250, is free to bring 
about 75 niaunds of wheat from up country and sell the same 
to the shipping firms, paying the railway the same rate of 
freight as those bringing in car loads. Thus, a merchant in 
Bombay with a small capital, is in a position to import grain 
in the Bombay mart on an equal footing in the matter of cost 
with the larger firm. The smaller merchant is thereby enabled 
10 avoid the commission agency charges or interest on a much 
larger sum of money, which a petty merchant in Calcutta 
would be reciuired to borrow, at a high rate of interest, if he 
chose to trade in grain and seeds, the minimum (juantity of 
which must be 380 maunds to gel the l)enelit of the lowest rate 
of railway freight. Therefore, it is unquestionable that the 
Bombay lines give the traders greater facilities in developing 
the traffic. Where everyone is allowed to trade on an ecjua) 
footing there is always reasonable competition, which is 
invariably healthy to the commerce and the evils of m()noi)oly 
of bigger dealers cannot enter. 

Taking India as a whole, it is pre-eminently the country 
of retail dealers, whose consignments arc measured in maunds 
rather than in tons, and if the resources of the country are to 
be fully developed, every assistance must be given to such 
small dealers. 

Sometimes, tlie difference between the rates for small lots 
and wagon loads is a bar to free trading. The rate for 
kerosine oil from Budge Budge (Calcutta) to Chupra on the 
B. and N. W. Railway, is Re. 0-4-10 per maund, f(jr traffic sent 
in wagon loads of 340 to 380 maunds, 20 per cent, higher rates 
being levied for smaller weights, so that it is not every merchant 
in ( hupra who can think of trading in kerosine oil, for the one 
with a larger capital will oust the petty dealer very soon as he 
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lias a margin (»f 20 p.c. in his favour in the matter of railwaj 
freight. Then again the necessity for wagon load rates for way 
side stations is not understood. Santa is a small village 
between Pele/a ghat and Cluipra on the B, Sc N. W. Railway^ 
and f(jr this statii^n there is a Railway rate for wagon loads of 
kerosine oil. It iN hanlly that such a quotation would ever 
be used. Santa re([uires rates for small lots. 

Kxcept for big inalnd towns such as Allahabad, Agra, 
Cawiqiore, Delhi, Ktawah. r.ahore, Amritsar, Lucknow, Benares. 
Bankipore, Poona, Ainraoti. Xag[)ur, Bangalore, Mysore, 
Ajinere, Jeypore, Ahniedabad, tS:c., the trade from and to the 
ports nnt ret/nirc r<fr /oinf rates. The number of big 

cities and towns in India is small. Although from the point 
of econ()tni( railway working it must be advocated by railwav 
men as well as by others that wagon load traflic should be 
encouraged by lower rales than those charged on smaller 
<|uantities, anyone who ha^ read the book ‘Wealth against, 
(’ommon Wealth’ which deals with the tyrann\- practised by the 
ri(’h merchants over retail dealers under the protection of 
‘Trusts’ in America, and the low rates and rebates granted to 
these ‘Trusts' by the Kailwa\s and the great evils that arose 
ihereform creating monopoli, will tana a bit before he 
recommends the free (jU()tation of lower rates for wagon load 
tiallic in India, wln^'e the resiiurces of the country are not yet 
fully ileveloped. and it is through the petty dealer^ that ever\ 
\illage in India can be well si^^rved. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Railway Ratks and rxni K prkkkrf.xcp:. 


The fact tliat railway rales must affect important interests 
in the country may perhaps be advanced as the reason why the 
p( iwer to fix them should not be entrusieil U) the public. It is said 
dial a man fixing railway rales should unite in his own person 
(he following characteristics : He must have a thorough 

training in the abstract principles of political economy; he must 
ha\e a close practical familiarity with the conditions, uiuler which 
different industries of the country are carried on ; must know 
h«r each trade the amount of raw material used, its sources, its 
the amount of finished product, its destination, the ciuan- 
lities in which it is consigned, the proportion of bulk to value, 
tile severity of the competition to which the manufacturer is 
exposetl and fifty things more.’ These remarks were intended 
ior a manufacturing c(nintry like (ireai Britain, but they apply 
ecjually to India. 'The question is : Do Railwa\- Managers in’ 
India with their expert railway knowledge combine in them all 
these qualifications." It is \erv difficult to get such a man but if 
K lilway people with their iiUiinaie kniiw ledge (;f the tost of 
working consult the trading public, and those representing the 
people, much good will result. The Railways of India are 
worked directly under the control of the Imperial (h)veniment, 
i»ui if local committees consisting of some of the rnenihers of 
the Provincial Councils and rejnesenlalives of railways and 
lr<uling classes are formed under the presidenty of an important 
Railway official, and sit from time to lime to discuss Rail- 
way rates affecting each proxince much good would result,, 
and the deliberations of these committees may again be dis^ 
ciissed in the Imperial C’oimcil, if they are of any special im* 
portance or affect other provinces. 
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‘ Rates problems may be classified into four groups : — thove 
appertaining to the reasonableness of rates in and of themselves 
without reference to any other tariff ; those which concern tlie 
relation between rates upon different commodities; those which 
arise from an imputedly unreasonable relativity between rales 
for different and competing places or markets : and finally those 
which deal with differences in rates for ihe same service bet- 
ween competing shippers. ’ 

The Indian Railways Act. re(|uires that the Railwys should 
treat all traders alike, in the same description of merchandise, 
and they are recjuired to avoid undue or unreasonable pre- 
ference or advantage in favour of particular persons or de.scrip- 
tions of tranic. Although no case of undue preference has yet 
been definitely proved against a railway in a court of law, \et 
there are rates, which ajipear to constitute ‘ Undue Pieference/ 
Let us take a particular case of rates <ner a certain railway. 
On the Kalni-Bina section of the (»reat IncMan Peninsula 
Railway, the imj)ortant stations are Kami, Damoh and Saugor. 
and the distances and rates for grain to Bombay from thc'-e 
stations are as under : — 



Distances 

Rate per 


in mile>. 

maund. 



R. A. P. 

Kami to Bombay 

7 (nj 

065 

Damoh to Bombay 

702 

080 

Saugor to Bombay 

654 

092 


There is traffic in grain and seeds from all these stations to 
Bombay, and while Kami, with a longer mileage to Bombay, 
•enjoys the advantage of a rate of Re. 0-6-5 per maund, Saugor 
though 1 15 miles nearer Bombay than Katni, has to bear the 
rate of Re. o-y-2 or liigher by Re. 0-2-1^ per maund. A})pa- 
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renily, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has fixed their 
Katni-Bombay rate at this low figure because of the rale from 
Katni to Calcutta being at the minimum of ^ pie per maund 
per mile, whereas at Saugor they are in a position to protect 
themselves against competition on Calcutta irafiic by the im- 
position of the highest rate possible up to Katni Junction and 
hence they are safe in charging the higher rate on Bombay 
traffic from Saugor. In the first place, the merchant at Saugor, 
is penalised by a higher rate of Re. 0-2-9 per maund or Rs. 
4-10-0 per ton, that is to the extent of Rs. 46-0-0 in every wagon 
load of 270 maunds, as compared with the Katni merchant. The 
price offered in Bombay is generally the same for Katni as f<;r 
Saugor wheat and the merchant at Saugor must be content 
with a lower jirolit of Rs. 46-0-0 per wagon as compared with 
what his colleague at Katni would make. If this is not undue 
jjreference, then what is.^ Has not the difhnential rule, which 
recjuires that the charge for lesser distance must not exceed 
that for the greater, been made to avoid anomalies of this 
nature.^ Such anomalies will be found over all Railways in 
India as the differential rule is applied at the option of the 
railway. 

Here is a glaring instance of great disparity between the 
export traffic and local consumption rates: — Karwi station on 
the G. 1. P. Railway, serves the important Rajapur grain marl. 
•The grain rate from Karwi to Bombay 864 miles — is Re. 

-7-2 per maund, or pic per maund per mile. It will be 
observed from the (beat Indian Peninsular Railway tariff of 
goods special rates, that there is also a special rate for grain 
bom Karwi to Bhopal, thus indicating that Bhopal gets 
grain from Karwi or the Rajapur mart. The distance from 
Karwi to Bhopal, is 362 miles, but the rate is Rs. 0-1-3 per 
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inaund or Rs. 2-2-0 per ton higher than the charge to Bomba), 
inspite of the fact that the distance to Bhopal is less than halt 
that to Bombay. It mat be argued that it is wrong to make 
comparisons of this kin<l, because in the case of the Bombay 
rale the proper comparison will be to take the total charge from 
Karwi to r.ondon or an) other continental port, where the traflic 
will lind its linal destination. There is force in this argument, 
but the public of Bhopal may at least claim the same rate as 
that to ]k)mba). It is to discuss cases of this nature and 
rates retjuired for free de\elopment of the trade of the country 
that provincial committees have been suggested. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Nationai.isation of Indian Raman ays. 


Not many years a.i^o, the opinion e.xpresseci Nvas that the 
mink lines in India should he owned and worked hy the State, 
riie obvious advantage.s of (his to a general observer would 
j)c as follows ; — 

(1) The public would be benelited in the matter of through 
railway rates, because if all railways Nvere owned by the State 
liie present practice of charging block rates or ma\imum rates 
K* junctions over railways having short lengths would, in all 
likelihood, be abolished, especially as individual interests of 
separate Companies would then 'ki longer exist. 

(2) In the matter of rolling stock (both Coaching and’ 
floods), under present conditions, when one State Railway 
might be pressed for wagons, another .^t ite Railway (worked’ 
I'V the State or a Companx i may havi- stoc k standing idle 
which can be made use of : and there is periiaj)s at the present 
moment the hesitation to borrow stock from another line be- 
t'au>e of the payment «)f hire, which iloc's not leave much 
n.irgin for profit especially in the case of commodities, for 
k\hich low rates are charged. If all lines were State lines 
'<'rke<l by the State, this diriiculty would perhaps, not exist. 

C>) Saving in the Hoim* expenditure of railway'^, worked’ 
'w Companies. 

(4) The President of the Railway Board being now on 
'K- Imperial Council, and if all lines were worked by the State,, 
he cjuestions relating to them, where arfecting tiie public, 
^vrmld be more freely and effectively discussed. 'Phe Railway 
l»c*arcl, while exercising general control overall lines India, has- 
ibxoline control over State lines worked by the State. 
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Tlie (j{)vernmiint now own ihe following irunk lines : — 
VV^orked under direct Stale control — 

Kasiern Bengal, Oudh and Rohilkhund, and North-Western. 
Owned by the State but worked by C’onipanies under 
•contracts — 

East Indian, Boinbay-Baroda and C'enlral India, Rajputana- 
Malwa, Indian-Midland, (beat Indian Peninsula, Madras and 
-Southern Mahralta, and South Indian. 

In respect to the State lines worked by the Slate, the net 
outstanding, payable by deferred annuities in redemption of 
capital, amounts to 10,737,501, and ^^3. 173,192 on accoiun 
of Slate lines worked by C'ompanics, and although payments 
on these accounts are made year after year it will be long time 
before the payments cease, but this docs not prevent Stale 
lines being worked by the State inslcail of by Companic'^, 
as it is observed that in respect of the North-Western Railway 
worked direct under State management there is still a balance 
outstanding. But the main point is that, in the 
case of the East Indian Railway, the Government relinquishcil 
the right to determine the contract of 1S79 at the end of the 
2olh year, and under mutual agreement the principal contract 
will not be <Ietermined before 31st December 1919 or nine 
years hence, and the currency of the contract with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company is lor 25 years from the 
Inly 1900 so that any practical scheme for nationalising all the 
trunk lines in India in the near future is out of the (piestion. 

But ncveilheless, although it may not be possible to work 
all the railways direct under Stale management in the immediate 
future, it is essential that the (iovernmeni of India should 
exercise their powers more closely from tlie point of view ot 
safeguarding and developing the resources and industries 
the country. 



CHAPTER Xlir. 

Wha I THK TkAKKK’ Wil l, HFAK 


An inference may be drawn from the remarks made in 
chapter XI in the matter of rates, wliich appear l(» constitute 
undue preference, that it is l)ein,!L;- advocated that the just ami 
jiroper way of calculalin<r railway rates is to charge s<) much 
per ton or per maund per mile, no matter whether the distance 
he 5 or 500 miles, p'ar from it. the recognised practice of 
fixing the charge, outlie basis of what the tialVic will bear, 
should always be observed. 

'riic principle of ‘Charging what tlu* iralVic will bear' does 
not mean that a railway is to '‘([uee/.e its tialtic for the uttermost 
[»ie that can be extracted from it. One way, Itie obvious but 
the short-sighted and inelfectual wav of doing this, is to charge 
the highest {lOssible rales and l>e vonient wiili llie limited 
miount of busines.s that (an struggle to exi^t in siu h conditions. 
The other way retajgnises that a small profit, many limes 
lepeated, is belter tlian a large oiu- obtained only occasionally. 
A larger business albu'ds greater oppcnlunilies of gain than a 
•'mailer and restricted one. 'riiendore, a railwav should 
(.‘iicourago new customers and new traflic by moderate rales 
ind liberal ireaimeni. 'I'liis is the real ideal jiointcd to by the 
principle of charging what the IraHic will hear, hi this 
'^onnection it will be interesting to read the folhnviiig from 
'\hat Air. Prie.slley, one of the most eminent Railway men of 
India w'ith vast experience in Indian Railway working, wrote 
'ui the subject of ‘Rates for goods.’ 

‘In America, railways were private corporations working lor 
‘dividends, and rates were fixed which, in the judgment of tlie 
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’iratt‘ milkers, would have all ihc business retjuiring to be iiio\c<!. 
and yield a sidlicieni income to jiay a reasonable dividend 
.the stockholders. These rales were not regarded as in aiu 
K\ ay limiting the trallic ; ami, some years ago, jicrhaps t\; \ 
people would have been found who would have said that ilir 
rates were not reasonable, or that they were in any v. i\ 
bainpering the development of business. 

‘but ihe construction of new railwavs and the oj)ening i!|» 
-of new markets set up competition, at first between carriet-' 
boili by rail and water, and later between not onlv carrier-^. 
but also between diffiMeni trade centres and different pori^. 
ami soon forced down the rales, forced them down in a griMi 
many cases to a point where they ceased to be rcmuneralivr. 

‘Mean while, under the influence of these hnv ratc^. 
factories and workshops began to spring up evcrvwhere, an-l 
the result sliowed that the former rates were obviously n.' 
what the traffic could bear, ami that they had been limiting ih- 
•ontpul and restricting the growth of business.’ 

Ihoceeding f\trther the same writer goes on to sav 

fr»llows : — 

‘'riie .\nicrican Kailwais make their iticome by srn.i 1 
j)rofits per unit ami large \olume. while Indian Railways ma^-- 
their income by larger profit^ per unit and smaller vohini* . 
There are still over lyc- millions of acres of cultivable wa-- 
land other than fallow available for lultivation in India; 
that there would appear to be loom for a large development • 
business.’ 

What Ameriian Railways was said to be the correv 
policy by the statesmen, ruling India in the years gone by, wh 
laid down that ‘maximum of traflic should be carried at il 
minimum of protii.' 
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Did not ilie Honj^al Nai^pur Railway ^onK* 12 or 14 \cars 
ii^o crcalc an entirely new tratlie in cotton troin the ( ’eniral 
rrovinees and the Berars to Calcutta I»y the t|iioiaiion ol iih pie 
per inaund per mile rate from Na.i^ptir to Calcutta ami it is he- 
lie\e«l that some sucli low rate was also ipnaed )>y the Hast Indian 
tiom Jul)l)iil|)ore to t 'alcutla a few \earsai;;o. It may he that 
toiion, havini*; rei>ard to its t'omparativel\ l)i,i;h valu(‘. i an hear 
mm li hijU'her rates in other parts of India, hut lhi‘ laci 
tc'inains that these low rates alone, t|uoied h\ the t alciiiia 
!ine^, placed Berar and Khamlesh ('oiton within the re.u h 
of iht‘ ('alciitia .Alillinj^ industries. 'This is .m example of lixin.'; 
the rales on the principhj of •char^•il)e the rat(‘, ir/nrh u il/ 

///^ /rtjffir' and, therefore, the rate charged in this insiame is the 
laie ‘that the traClic will hear.* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Railway ratks ox Fri its, Vkoktamlk, Brass. 

'I en years ai;o. a dislini^iiished American economist, de 
dared that ‘the rail roads of the United States were the prime 
factor in enabling the people of the country to overcome the 
losses of the civil war, in enahlini^ the Government to resnnu 
specie payment, and in estahlishini;- the prosperity on a sound 
basis.' He very dearl\' <lemonstrated I»v indisputable fact- 
and li.L’iires that the low freii'ht rates of the American lino 
stimulated the trallic. In the minds of the American Railwax 
'Traltix manati;ers one thine: paramount, oxer all others, is that 
the more the cost of a commodity is t heapened. I he ‘greater 
is ihi‘ demand for it, e'-pecially if it is a commoditx' that is in 
everv-day re(|uest. This i.s said to apply as much trasport 
alion as to food or fuel. India is a country of \ egelarians, and 
fruits and vegetables can bi‘ grown on its soil in much largei 
(.pianiities. It is also certain that, if the prii e were cheapened, 
the I'onsumption would largely increase in the districts far awa\ 
from the places, where the fruits and vegetables are grown 
'I'he-i* are articles ‘ in every-da\ reijuest.’ 

d'ho weight of fruits and vegetables carried oxer the Indian 
Uailxxaxs during the year 1909. was 37 S,S 3 >> tons, ami the Rail 
wax revenue derived therefrom was Rs. 2,3S3,3h’. 'Phese 
tigures are of the goods trallic. In the s.ime year the trallic 
under this head xvas as folloxv^ on the undernientioneil lines : — 



Toils. 

Rs. 

S .1 R. ... 

... 


:\ladras & S. M. ... 

... 4 S,o 73 

3,25,870 

N.-\V. Rv. 

... 40.552 

. 3 /-">C ',72 4 

(i. 1 . P. R. 

... 24 .f> 7 ^' 

2,21,158 

B. B. I. R. ... 

... 28 . 474 

1. 31. 410 

B. N. R 

... l,vSt>3 

I , I o,oc8 

K. 1 . R 

... y.804 

84,807" 
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Tiic volume of trallic carried hy the South Indiviu and the 
Madras Railways was greater than on any othc'r line, and the 
North-Western Railway was not far behinil. Southern India 
i> [)re-eminently the country of vegetarians, and the fruitful 
[>arts of the Punjab, Kashmir and the Afghanistan are served 
through the North-Western Railway — and. therefore, it is not 
a inatler of surprise tlial these three lines sliowcd the liest result-;. 
'The figures of vegetable traffic are, however, not sejiaratclv 
sliewn from those of the fruits. The people of the United 
riovincos ilo not see much of the Rengal vegetable n or of (he 
sweet Calcutta or bombav plantains, nor can even the ‘Craw 
f'.it'd market ’ of Hoinba\‘ exhibit /ir/iis of Behar or gua\ of the 
L'luted i’rovlnces. 'I'here is enough land available to increase 
the productiem, if the dminind is considerably angmenl jd. biniis 
'lul vegetables can be jiiade (o grow in India in liiigc propoi. 
(ions to meet any inereased demand. In America, fruit traffic* 
Ijas gr(jwii into large abundanca!, under fostering railwa\ ia{(‘s, 
and in that country that traffic is carried by cpiick transit trains, 
and refrigerator ears are used. It is true that the lianana f^uif 
fra flic is ( arried in AincTica in train loads, du/ the truj/i, did ?i»/ 
;^ro 7 v into train toads at I at onre. It is said tlial it is due to 
the fostering care of die American Railways tlial banaiii traffic 
is what it is to-day. The American Railway rate for tliis lon^- 
lead fruit traffic is said to be, equivalent to 6*50 pies per li.ni 
per mile, whereas the rates of the two Indian lines carrying the 
most of the traffic in fruits and vegetables were as under 
.South Indian Raibvay. — 4T) pies per ton per mile for a lead 
of 500 miles ; Madras Railway. — 8‘55 pics jier ton per mile 
(Col : W. rate doubled for broad guage wagons, average load 
taken being 250 maunds.) 

The wagon rates of the East Indian Railway for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, when converted into equivalent maun I rates, 

5 
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taking 250 maunds as the weigl^t carried in a car, work out to 
4 ’33 pii per ton per mile. Having regard to the purchasing 
])o\ver of the mass of peo[)le in India, where the average wage 
paid to a labourer is 2 to 5 annas a day against Rs. 3-14-0 a 
day earned by an unskilled labourer in America, the Railway 
rales for frtiiis and vegetables in Imlia recpiire to be consider- 
a!)ly lowered. A rate of 272 pies per ion per mile, or the 
Government minimum rate, will not be very low for fruits and 
vegetables carried in wagon loads of 200 maunds for distances 
of say over 30 0 miles, /y/// the rate should apply on the through 
distance. In the first instance, however, if the rate is apj)lied 
to small lots, and the trallic is given ([uick transit, better results 
would be seen. It may Ix^ argued that at 2 72 pics per Ion 
mile the trallic would be carried at a loss, but it may be obser- 
ved that for lud(*s and skins, the rate charged is 3 annas per 
wagon uii!<‘ over sonx' railwavs. 'I'his rate on wet skins, 
which c.u\ be loaded into a wagon to the extent e\C(‘eding 3^0 
maunds, comes to 272 pics per ton mile. Xow, this low 
miniuuim rate for hides has come about sin)ply owing to 
competition between the j)ort'' of ('aleutta, Uombay. and 

Kuraclu'e, wlicrtMs the ira«le in fruits .lud \egeial)les, which cat) 
be developetl to the gre.it beuetii of countr\’, is not given miIIf- 
cicnlly low r.ii(!s, iiispite of ilx.^ fact th.U hides and skins do not 
bring any more money to the r.tilwa\ s than fresh fruits and veget- 
ables. In I tjoS-ot), the ligures of total earnings were as under: — 
TijoS fruits and vegetables, Rs, 24.7^). 949; hides and skins 
Rs. 22,03.491. 1909— fruits and vegetables, Rs. 23.S3,.'s62; 

hides attd skins, Rs. 2 2,S4,(K h. d'ho Xorlh-Weslern Railway, 
whose rale for fruits is so high as 9 pics j>er ton mile for wagon 
loads of 200 maunds, and tor wet hitles to Kurachee 272 pies 
per ton mile, earned, during 1909, Rs. 2,97,041 on hides an<l 
skins against Rs. 3,00,724 from fruits and vegetables. 
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Mustard and rapeseed oil-cakes are important articles of 
< attle fodder, hut the oil mills of India heinp; situated in I.ower 
Bengal, the United Provinces are at a disadvantage in the manor 
of cheap oil-cake. The railway rate from Calcutta lo the 
United Provinces is not as low as it might be — a group rate 
oj Re. o-y-6 per mauiul is quoted from (Calcutta to all stations 
on the East Indian Railway, Allahabad to Delhi, so that the 
rate from ('alculta to ('awnpore is Re. 0-9-6 per maund, 
although for coUoii-seed cake from ( ’awnpore‘ to Calcutta the 
rate is Re. 0-7-.) per inauiul. Seeing that railways larry the 
.)Ulwar(l trafhc in oil-seeds, it is reasonable that the oil-cake 
produced from these oil-s«;eds should be carried .tt a h)w laie of 
freight, especially the cake being an item of cattle fodder. The 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway charge this article at R^. o-’-h 
per wagon per mile, irrespective of wIicIIkm* the lead is 5 or 5.,;.) 
miles, whereas the P^a^i Imlian Railway rat(* trom llowrah to 
Moghalsmaii for iratrn: to the ( )iidh ami Rohilkli.nid Railway 
\orks oi't lo Re. 0-4-10 p(U* wagon j)er mile. 

IvOl us take one more article of mcrch. indite, which is 
r. ([uired hy every Indian hoimehohi. 1 'he artich* lef.Mied to is 
hrassware. In a year iSoi9 tons ol nnwrought bras" ami 36, 
2.7 tons of brass m iiiufaeinred ar<‘ carried over Imlian 
Railways. While the Indian Railwav laiilTs are full (»fe'<(-‘p- 
lional or special rates to and from ('aUntta and Ihmihav, iliere 
!S the remarkable absence of an\' special rati* Irom <av 
Alirzapore, Xasik, .Mnrshidahad,, .Moradabad or ^mh other 
pl.ices of bras:^, bjll metal and c<)pj)er\\are mamifai ino'S. 'Fbe 
Railway rate for brass ami copperware i rimmon from Ualcnita 
lo Delhi is Rs. 0-15-10 per maund, and under the operation o! 
ihe differential rule the charge from Mir/apore to Delhi may 
also be taken as the same, the ordinary -rate being higher, but 
the distance from Mirzapore to Delhi is nearly half of that from 
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Calcutta to Delhi. While Calcutta traders are not required' 
to pay any Railway freight on brass or copper unwrought or 
on zinc slab>, which are imported into this country from Europe 
and Japan, Mirzapore has to pay the railway freight on raw 
materials from the i)orts of ('alcutta and Bombay and yet 
Mirza[)ore is denied the benefit of relatively lower rate on 
])rass\vare, having regard to its geogra[)hical position, as 
compared with the rales allowed to the Calcutta manufacturers. 

It will he interesting to examine what treatment the brass 
and c<»j>perware trade of India has received at the hands of the 
Railwa) companies. Not more than ten years ago, tlie (ireat- 
Indian Peninsula classification for hrassware was isl class 
(i pie pel maund per mile), but wlien the Government took 
over tiiai line, the rate was rai>ed to 2nd class (.1 j)ie per maund 
per mile I, the latter being then the (general Standanl Classifica 
lion in force on all Indian Railways for hrassware. The newly 
formed TariiY simplification (Jommitlee of Traffic Managers of 
Indian Railways, have revised the hrassware rates. As the 
result ‘*f their decision hrassware is now allowed to be charged 
2nd cl.tss 7<7h7/ tlu hajfu u al owner's ruk\ so that if 
from a consignment of hraNj>w are 50 ‘lotas’ are lost in transit 
the Railway company will not bo liable. And should a 
merchant desire to de>patch his irallic at Railway Risk, he 
must pay the thiril class rate i ;ird pie per maund per mile), 
or in other words in a period of ten years the railwa} risk rate for 
hrassware, say on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, has 
been raised by 100 per cent. The insecure packing used by the 
brass trade is perhaps the result of this enhancement to 
protect the Railways from claims for pilferage. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Tkrmixat.s. 

Mileage rates shewn in Chapter XVH arc intended to cover 
only the carriage along the line from the despatching to the 
receiving station, and the Railway Act of IX of 1890 autho- 
rises in addition to these rates, the impositon by railways of 
terminal charges to provide for services rendered in connection 
with weighing, invoicing, loading, unloading, shunting and mar- 
'ihalling of wagons, and for the use of the railway premises, 
during the time allowed free of wharfage and demurrage. 

The Railways Act j)ermits the railway to levy reasonable 
terminals, but the term ‘reasonable’ is a very wide one. The 
North- Western Railway levies the charge of 3 pies per maund, 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway terminals vary between 
6 and 12 pies, whereas the Kast Indian Railway charge, in the 
way of terminals, from 2 to 9 pies. The Oudh and Rohilkhund 
Railway, probably in view of the fact that e.\xcpting its ( alcutta 
iraffic all other traffic is carried for comjiaralively short distances, 
have lately raised their terminal charge from 3 pies to t>. and 
9 pies per maund. It is also possible ihai the low perceniage 
of nett earnings of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 011 the 
capital outlay viz, 2*99® ^ in 190S and 2*67 per cent, in 1909, 
had something to do with this enhancement. There is no 
.<juestion as to the legality of terminal charges, and they are in 
force on railways in every other country and were introduced 
in England after a great fight between the traders and the 
railways. The Railway Commission of 1867 in England 
considered the matter at great length and held that if a Railway 
I'oinpafiy provides means and facilities for loading, covering, 
unloading etc., and allow goods to rcmiain on their pr'emises the 
railways would apparently, under their jiowers and the intent 
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of the Parliament, be enabled to charge for such services. In 
India, it is observed, terminals are waived, at the option of the 
Railway Company to meet exce[)tional conditions such as 
competition, or in the case of low priced commodities carried 
in large quantities, but it is also noticed that when the traflic 
hauled over a railway is for a short length, and such railway 
is interested in diverting the iraftic from the route giving it a 
shorter lead to the one more advantageous to that railway, the 
maximum terminals are charged in addition to maximum rates. 
Further, in spite of the fact that that terminal charges arc 
levied, the traders are often re(|uired to perform the loading 
and unloading, where car load rales are (juoted, but it is n(>L 
in India alone that this condition is imposed. Edwin Pratt, 
in his hook on ‘ Kailwass and their rates,’ writes as follows: — 
‘Everyone must see that when a railway is freed from the 
cost of loading and unloading, there is a substantial reduction 
in ilie cost of service rendered, as compared with the expen- 
diture entailed when railways do all these things themselves, 
llelgium. 1 believe, was the country that set the example 
(*f leaving the trailers to do their own loading and unloading, 
hut lhi'^ example has l>een widely followed and in many 
instances loading and unloading by traders is an indispensible 
tondition to the securing of reduced rates for lull truck loads.' 
Now taking the case of. sa\ . limestone or lime from Katni to 
Jubbulpore, the Railway Company levies the maximum terminal 
of 0 pics per in.iimd. and in addition the traders are required 
to defra\ the cost of loading and unloading. One cannot help 
remarking that the effect of the reduction in the rale for the 
wagon loads is lost to a certain extent when the reduced 
rate carries with it the condition that the senders and consignees 
should do the loading and unloading. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

DkMIRRAGE and WhaRI ACiK. 

("losely allied with the question of terminals is the one 
relating to demurrage and wharfage. The inaximuin charge 
for demurrage is one anna per maund l)iit on man}' railways 
lower rates are levied. («enerally 48 hours is the usual free 
time during which no demurrage is charged on goods which 
are loaded and unloaded by the Railway coiupanies, and when 
the traftlc in truck loads rcMpiires that this service is to be per- 
formed by the traders the limit is less, and in the latter case 
demurrage at the rate of one anna per ton of carrying capacity 
of wagon [)er hour is charged. 'Fhe question of responsibility 
of warehousing goods was one of the subjects for discussion at 
the last Railway Conference. In the Cootls TarilT issued by 
die Indian Railway ('onference Associalion the following clause 
ap(tears: — 'I’lie Railway Administration gives public notice 
‘that it is not liable for good>, not removed from the Railway 
premises, at station of destination, within the time allowed 
free for demurrage for an\- loss, desiriu lion or damage to such 
goods or any of them from anv cause whatever, notwith- 
standing that the railway shall be emilhal to be paid the 
anth(irised charge lor goods so left on their jjremises.’ 'The 
Railway Act docs mn authorise such a clause nor does tlu' law 
,(»f common carriers nor even ti.e Indian (’ontract Act allows 
it. It is correct that after the free time is over, the responsibility 
of tlie railway as an insurer ceases, but the responsibility of a 
warehouseman must remain on the Railway Company, and the 
railwa\s, as bailees are bound to take as much care of goods 
in their charge as a man of ordinary f)rudence would take of 
bis own goods. It is reasonable that Railw ay Companies should 
recpiire their sheds to be as free as possible to accommodate 
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in vard arrivals everyday, because at limes of pressure, unless 
deliveries keep pace with the arrivals serious congestions may 
occur, and instances are common when during a busy season 
wagons are hung up on the road and booking of traffic is 
stopped simply because the removals from the railway sheds 
at the ports of destination are slow. But at the same time, 
supposing that a clause similar to the one now appearing in the 
(joods Tariff was legally authorised and there was heavy rain 
or some other unforeseen event which prevented removal of 
goods, within the free time, and the consignment in the custody 
of a railway was damaged and became utterly useless, the 
Railway Company would not be liable to the extent of even 
one pie although the loss to the trader might be over thousands 
of rupees. 'Fo ordinary obsevcr the absurdity of the clause in 
the tariff is that while the railways have tried their best to 
avoid all responsibility in respect of goods in their charge, 
they have made it very clear that nolwiihslanding their l>eing 
free from all responsibility the railways are entitled to receive 
demurrage xrliarges for the lime the goods remain on their 
premises. 

Wh.U has so far been argueil is purely from ihe trader's 
point ot view, but no reasonable conclusion can bo arrived at 
until both sides of the question are fully gone into. The 
Railways, especially those having their terminus at the ports, 
ha'e a very difficult position. If the goods consigned to the 
ports wore for immciliate transfer from Railway wagons into 
ships, there wouKI be no trouble, but no small portion of the 
traffic in wheal and seeds has to change hands at the ports, 
before they are .shipped. At some pons of shipment, grain 
and seeds arc brought down merely on speculation, and in 
many instances the consignee does not know, even on arrival 
of his go«)ds, whether he would sell to tlie local miller or to a 
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shipper, and when both are biiyinj.? freely or even one of the 
two, the removals of goods from the Railway premises are 
quick. But owing to various reasons ruling the fluctuations 
in the market, there is at times a tendency on the part of the 
buyers to lower the prices, and then the position of the Rail- 
way becomes an unenviable one. — The goods have already 
been brought down and some are c)n the road on their way 
to either Calcutta or Bombay ; in the meanwhile the price 
tails. The sellers are unwilling to part with their goods in the 
expectation of a speedy revival in the prices, and the buyer is 
trying to bring down the seller by the game of waiting. If the 
goods are removed from the Railway premises to private 
godowns, such a course of events would not affect the Railway 
nmch, although it is to the interest of the Railway to see free 
and maximum movement of traffic. But on account of inade- 
(juate godown accommodation, especially in ('alculla. the 
goods are allowed to remain rin the Railway premises. Deli- 
veries thus not keeping pace with the arrivals, there is a block 
in the Railway Sheds, and the weather being most uncertain, 
especially in Bengal during the months of April ami May, 
unloading on open ground is not safe, and the Railway s 
.ifter wailing for a few days have to slop further bookings lo 
die ports, (loods worth crores of rupees lie in their bands, 
dirough no fault of the Railways, and great risks are under- 
iaken bv them. I'his is an yearly occurrence at some ports, 
uni in such cases it is certainly reasonable that the respon- 
^ibititv of the Railways should be greatly minimised, because 
he merchants, knowing that their money is safe so long as the 
;oods lie with the Railways, are not so eager either to sell 
heir goods at a low price or to remove them. Railways do 
raise their demurrage charges on such occasions, but if they 
put up their cliarges to exiiorbitant ligures certainly the trade 
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would greatly suffer. Between trying to avoid hardships to theii 
constituents and their own risk and responsibility the Railway^ 
really do not know where they are. It is time the Governmciu 
instituted full enquiries into the question of responsibility of 
railways in warehousing goods after arrival, both in the interest 
of the public, and of the railways themselves. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MaXIMI’M and Minimi m ratrs 

The State lines (whether worked by the (lovernmenl direct 
or by a company) and the Assisted Railways are allowed to 
regulate their goods rates within the following maxima and 


minima limits : — 

IMa.xima per 

Minima per 

Class 

maund per 

maund per 


mile. 

mile. 

1 

... ird pie 

^’^ih pie 

II 

j 


III 

... "1 ♦ ♦ 

j 

IV 


;• sii> pi*-* 

V 

1 „ 

Explosives or 
X 

I 1 „ 

1 

Maximum rales 

are revogni.sed all 

oxer the world. T 


Committee aj)pc)inted by. the lloii^e ol Commons in Knglaiub 
in 1881, to iiivesligaio railway (lunstions in lhal coimiry 
e\[)resse(l their o[)inion lhal hi is essenlial to the proleclioii ol 
the [iiiblic that the ma.vimiim rale should l)c fixed in all cases.’ 
When railways in India were in iheir lirsi stage and for many 
years afterwards, maximum rales only were fixed by the (lovern- 
ment. but later on experience showed that in view ol reckless 
competition it was not safe to leave the railwavs wilhoul any 
minimum limit. In fixing the minimum for the lowe.st class 
of goods at >naund per mile, the average cost of 

transport over various railway.s ai the lime was noi lost sight of, 
audit was felt lhal ihi.> wa.^ about the lowest limit ai which 
traffic could be carried at some profit. In the case of coal 
traffic, however, a minimum rate lower than i-gili pie lias since 
been sanctioned as follows: 
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For distances up to 300 miles 

Plus for any distance in excess of 

00 

0 : 

0 • 

0*10 

pie 

miles and up to 500 miles inclusive 
Plus for any distance in excess of 

0 : 

0 • 

o*o66 

pie 

miles 

• •• 

0-05 

pie 


But as in the case of coal traftic, the longer routes are 
allowed to charge the same rates as by the shortest route, 
this minimum is often infringed and still lower rates are 
charged, as one of the conditions laid down by the Government 
while fixing the above minimum, is that when there are two 
or more routes to destination from the colliery where the 
irallic originates, the railway or railways forming the longer 
route may calculate charges on the same mileage as the rail- 
way or railways forming the shorter route. A few years ago, 
there was some talk of minimum rates on all descriptions of 
goods traffic being abolished, as on I'nglish lines, but Indict 
cannot afford to pay the expenses of a railway rates war, 
which might follow if the minimum were to be abolished. 
The lime has also not yet come for the minimum of ^yh pie 
to be further reduced except perhaps in the case of minerals. 
In the past few years several mines have been discovered and 
have been and are being worked in Imli.i. and as it is to the 
interest of the country to develop its mineral resources, it would 
be a great encouragement to the promoters of mining schemes 
it minerals were allowcil a lesser minimum than j^oth pie. For 
commodities like manganese ore, lime-stone, bauxite ore, red 
oxide of iron ^^c., lower rates than -/f,-th pie might lead to gooil 
results. Further, the minimum of ^i^,yth pie is only applicable to 
I St class goods whicli consliluie articles of mineral and agri- 
cultural produce and other low priced commodities, and for' 
goods coming under the head of the remaining five classes the 
minimum rate permissible is one-sixth pie per maund per mile. 
It may be considered advisable to fix the minimum at one-tenlh 
pie for all classes; this is not unprecedented in India. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


British Capital on Indian Raikvays, chatirln^^ on the prin- 
liple of lesser profit per unit on large volume of business and 
development oj Industrial and Commercial intensfs. 

The British capitalists have still lari^e sums f)l‘ mouev 
invested in Indian Railways and their interest in the |)r()speritv 
of the Indian lines, and in the developmenl of the iralVic on 
these Railways, should be as keen as of the (lovernmeiu of 
India and the Indian people. The debentures and debeiilme 
.stock of Indian Railways, owneil in Kn.^^land. amount to no less 
than /3.853 ,700, ami the nett out. stand in*;' on aeeoimt of 
fKiymonts still ilue in respeet of the Riilways purchaseil In the 
Slate, is about /‘74,oo:).oo'j. Whih* it is true, that the annuiiy 
holders and debenture stock hoKlers receive li.Keil rale of 
interest, still when there are sur[duN profits, they are also shared 
hy them with the (io\ernment of India. 'Fherefore, the i^reater 
the surplus profits on Indian Railways, the belter for them. A 
well kiiowm writer in his paper cm tiie ‘‘Theory of Kailwa\ Rates’’ 
^ays that there is a iradilion in Kmrland that the outturn of a 
Railway — that is, the .i,o()ss rec -ipts -must at least be lo j)er 
cent, of the capital invested, in order to make the enterprise 
profitable, and in recent years, the English railroads h.ive 
certainly not exceeded that proportion. The operative expenses 
of Kn.i^lisli Railways are saiii usually to absorb fifty to sixty per 
cent, of the gross recei[)l.s; so that tlie proportion of the nett 
receipts to the capital outlay is 5 per cent, or less. In India 
taking eleven of the most important, lines, it is observed that 
during 1905, there were only three lines, whose nett receipts 
amounted to less than 5 per cent., on the capital outlay, but 
during 190Q, out of the same eleven Railways, there were only 
live lines that brought in more than 5 per cent, outturn in the 
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nett recei|)ls on tlieir capital, wliile of the remaining six, five 
lines yielded 3I per cent., to 5 per cent., and only one less 
than 3 per cent. "Ihe fact also remains that the nett receipts of 
one of the Railways were in proportion of nearly 8 per cent, to 
the capital, and it cannot, on the whole, be regarded that the 
Indian Railways are working at a loss, taking of course the 
important trunk lines, which, however, absorb a very large 
.percentage of the mileage of the open lines in India. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that like Railways 
in otlier countries, the Railways in India had to record a rise 
in their working ex[)enscs. The cost of living has generallv 
risen, which accounts for the corresponding rise in wages, and 
further the leverses in the agricultural conditions of India, for 
want of moisture during 1(^05 to 1908, and the gener.d 
de])rossion in the trade of llie worhl, have tended to increase* 
llie expenditure and to reduce tlie goods receipts. For tlu* 
present, however, the agricultural conditions are better, andagri- 
ciilliire at present being me greatest industry of the country, it is 
csNcntial that evers thing shoidd be ilone to promote the same, 
and inerc'asing interest taken to advance the country in U< 
indiisirial activity tl)olb agri('iiUur,d and manufacturing). India 
inn>l learn belter methods of cultivation, whereby the produce 
of land may be enhanced and she* must ilirect her attention to 
comim.Tc e and mannfaunre. wliereby the sirecs on land will 
be lightened. 

'I'be rise in the railway working expenses, which means a 
<onsoc|iient rise in the cost of hauling the tralhc, might result 
•in Railways ])ecoming overcauiiiHis in the matter of quoting 
low rates, but no one has yet been able to say w'hai it costs a * 
Railwa\ to carry a particular item of irattic, although a general 
deduction has been drawn that car load Iraflic costs much less 
'than small consignments, and minerals less than ordinary 
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articles of merchandise. Thai ihe greater the volume, the 
lesser it costs to carry is the generally accepted theory, and 
the average cost of hauling one ton one mile, as shewn in tl)e 
Statistical Returns of Railways, sliould he no criterion in airie- 
iiig at a decision in fixing a railway rate. It will be seen from 
the jigures published on page 2.Sh of the Railway Board s 
Administration Report for ujoij, that the average profit on 
working a goods unit one mile on the Hoinbay, Jktroda and 
Central India Railway was 4 08 against i pies per ton mile, 
;he profits made by the East Indian Railway, but still the lai.er 
Railway showed tar better results both in gross and nett 
revenue, and iiereenlage of nett earnings on capital outlav vas 
7 90 per cenl. on the ICist Indian Railway against jK?r 

cent, on the Bombay, Baroda and Ceniral India Railway, A\ is 
t learly demonsiraling dial “ ^niall profit repealctl several dines 
s mncli better than huge prolii s vMrn ,m1 on hisser volimi'* n- 
lUisiness.’ riie hirger ilic Im^iness. die greater is llie ( li.nr e 
lor gain. 

'Fliese figures further go to -hew that the mere a'on.ige 
-laii^tical cost of carrying a ion one mile or the average ja .!!!, 

per l(jn pin" mile sliould not be the basis in living rale<. In 

iaighind, no such siati>li<‘s are kepi, but in India, a reiwid 
hej>t of the distance eacli consignment is carried, an- 1 liir 

number of tons carried is muhipli(;d l»v the number o) i.eii s 
they travel. The result gives the number of ton miles. !-«>r 
instance, too ton miles may mean 1 ion conveyeil 100 n; le.-, 
or 100 tons carried i mile. When du* total Uin miles of 
goods iralfic have been llms ascertained, the gross receipts from 
goods traffic are divided by the ton miles 10 shew tlic avemef' 
sum received fier ton mile. Presumably the total expenses of 
a railway arc divided between the goods and the passenger 
Iraftic in proportion to the traffic (tlie unit miles being very 
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likely taken in the case ol passenger trattic and ton miles for 
goods traflic,) and the sum tlms arrived at as the expenses foi 
goods trartlc is then tlivided hv the goods ton miles to arrivr 
at the co.^i of hauling one ton one mile, and tlie differeiu • 
between the average sum rcceivcil per ton one mile, and iIk* 
average cost of hauling a ton mile, is the average protit pL*: 
mile. 'rhe>e ligures are extremely |>r()l>lematical. and af • 
based on rough average results, the oust of hauling a train 
load consignment being thu'' taken the same as that for a 
single ])iU'kage, which is obviously wrong in every wav . There- 
fore, the nett results ought to determine whether the Uailwav 
ca])ilal is \ ielding a fair ouUurn. and whether tiirlher reduc- 
tions in the rates can he made l<» im()rove the gro.'"' revenue 
by considerable imreaNe in the business, which can only he 
(lone l»y giving imp(‘ins to the prodiu tion.s and trade and coni- 
tnerce of India. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Development of Tnokjenoits Proocotions (AoRiviu.TrRAL. 

]^IlNERAL AND InDI STRIAL") AND RaH.WAY RATES. 

wheat. 

‘India is, next to the United States, th.e largest wheat pro- 
iliicing country in tne world’ and ‘the si^fnificance of this 
f \ct is great when we consider England’s relation with India, 
is England depends mainly on importe<l wheat’. — ‘India, is 
<^iipplying more and more of this’. — The year 1903-04 was 
he best vear for wheat, and in that year the area and yield 
./ere made up as follows: — 


. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

The Punjab and the N. \V, 



Frontier Province 

S. 75 ')- 7^'2 

.b 377.253 

United Provinces ... 

7.7SS.7?;, 

3,230,018 

Central Provinces... 

2.92 I. i6r 

75 U 388 

Bengal 

1 ,508,600 

527,800 

Bombay (including Native Sla- 



tes)... 

2,174.076 

5 f>o, 27 (> 

Berar ... 

452,663 

70.052 

Sind (including Native States) 

586,895 

202,171 

Rajputana 

1.125,277 

297,162 

(’entral India 

1,956,069 

523.855 

Hyderabad 


‘ 00.535 

IMysore 

5.71H 

630 

Total ... 

28,413.74.? 

9, 64,, 145 


‘The importance of the Punjab and the North-West Fron~ 
ier Provinces, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
6 
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as wheat growing localities in India are great’: — The produc- 
tions of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province 
find their outlet to England and the continent via Karaciii port 
and those of the Central and the United Provinces partly r'/V/ Cal- 
cutta and partly via Bombay. Calcutta wheat is burdened with 
a refraction of five per cent, and Bonil)ay wheat of four ])er 
cent, in the English market, which only induces the Indian 
cultivators or tra^^ers (Mahajans) to mix mud, but if this 
refraction is removed inducement will be offered to export 
. clean wheat. 

The yield of 9 or 10 inaunds per acre is the average out- 
turn of Indian wheat, and to produce 12 maunds of grain it 
costs about Rs. 27-0-0 or about Rs. 2-4-0 per maund. 

The area under wheat cultivation in the Punjab has, owing 
.to irrigation, and other conditions, shewn an improvement of 
950,300 acres during the last fifteen years, but the other Pro- 
vinces have not been so fortunate as the Punjab, and taking 
India, as a whole, the acreage in the season 1908-09 was less 
'than in 1894-95 by 2,443,651 acres. A great deal of course 
depends on climatic conditions, but the prices in the consum- 
ing countries have also something to ilo with the flow of the 
trallic, and tlie conse(|uent im rease in the acreage to keep pace 
with the demand, l)ut in foreign markets there are productions 
of other countries, in competition with the Indian wheat. It 
is reinarkeil that India's first problem is to find means of 
securing a certain staple crop, by irrigation on the one hand, 
and by the use of better varieties of wheat, on the other ; her 
second to raise the output per acre by e<lucational work among 
present growers; her third is to study the requirements of the 
English markets. 

Then again, while it is adiniited that the cost of produc- 
tion in India is very low, it has been observed at the same 
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time that owing to the expense of transport it only pays to 
<,‘X|)Olt froiVi the Punjab, when the selling price in England is 
II shillings above the average price. 

It has already been shewn that on Railways other than the 
Hast Indian, the Railway rates are higher for longer distances 
than for the shorter, and in the matter of rates for wheal to 
Karachi, as the distance to Karachi becomes le>s, the rates 


■come higher, a 

.s the following few i 

llusirations will shew ; 

.Miles from 

h'rom 

Kale per mannd 

Karachi. 

Stations. 

to Karachi. 



R. As 

. p* 

909 

Delhi 

0 7 

7 

949 

Meerut 

0 S 

I 

S80 

Jagadhari 

0 s 

0 

844 

Umballa (dly 

0 s 

3 

839 

jullnndur 

0 1 0 

4 

757 

Lahore 

0 10 

0 

791 

t juj ranwala 

0 10 

7 


It has been asserted that because <»f the high eosi <»l lra^^- 
port, the price of wheal, imi)orled into England from Karachi, 
is eleven sliillings (i>er 480 Ihs..) more than the price of 
Kmglish wheat. Eleven shillings per 4S0 lbs. mean Rs i-6-^ 
per maund of 82 lbs. so that any reduction in the Railway rale 
cannot make up for this difference; even free carriage will not 
make it up. Taking the average of 7 years, India has supplie<l 
nearly 14 per cent, of the wheat consumed in England, and it 
is said that in spite of the high price, India will almost inevi- 
tably take an increasing important part in supplying the needs 
of England. 
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Although it lias thus been proved that no reduction in thp* 
Railway rates will be sufliciently low to attract more Indian 
wheat in Kngland from the Punjab, there is one thing to be 
Said that, in the interests of the competing markets, efforts 
should be made to secure a proper co-relation of rates, without 
unjust discriminations in favour of or against any city or 
section; for instance, the rate from T.ahore to Karachi, for 
757 miles, is Rs. o-io-o against Ks. 0-7-7, rate from Delhi 
to Karachi for 909 miles. This kind of rales making is surely 
not studying the interests of all competing markets of supply. 

Another (|aestion that arises in this connection is whether 
the reductions in the rates for wheat for export have been made 
at the request of the trade in order to ]>lace more Indian 
wheat in foreign markets in coinpetilion with the productions 
of other nations or simply because of competition between 
Railways themselves.— It is seen that the low rates for wheat to 
I he ports are in force from Delhi to Karachec, Bombay, and 
('alcutta, because the Kast Indian, the Bombay lines, and the 
North-Western Railway have all their terminus at Delhi and 
are in a position to compete freely for Delhi wheat traffic for 
export, but it is observed that from, say, Jullunder and 
other stations in the Punjab the Railway rates for wheat to 
Karachee are greater than from Delhi, although they can be 
made lower than the Delhi rates, should the Railways so wish 
it. If it had been the object of the Railways to reduce the 
rates for wheat in order to cheapen the price of Indian wheat 
generally so as to place it in a favounable position in European 
markets v.'ith the American or Russian wheal, the reductions 
in rales would have been general and not confined to com- 
petitive points only. It would therefore seem that low rates 
for wheat to the j>orts from competitive points have come 
about simply because of competition between Railways. 
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There is one thing more to be said in tins connection. 
The American wheat export iraflic is in somewhat the same 
position as the Indian wheat ; and dealing with domestic and 
export rates in connection with the proceedings relating to 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico competition. Commissioner 
Prouty said as follows : — 

“ If the price of wheat in the foreign market is fixed by 
conditions outside the United States, that price of necessity 
determines the sum which can be realized in the foreign 
market for our American product. The cost of laying this 
wheat down in the foreign market is made up of two factors : 
the price paid the farmer who raises it and the cost of irans» 
porting the grain from the grain fields to the foreign market. 
If the cost of transportation remains at all limes the same, the 
price paid the farmer must vary with the price abroad, and a 
reduction in the cost of trans[)()rlation would benefit the fanner 
hy exactly the amount of the reduction. It was said In those 
familiar with the business that the price at which our surplus 
can he sold, iletermines the market price of the entire product. 
It seems plain that this must be true to a large extent. 

We are inclined to think, therefore, that there might be, 
and at limes ‘pro!)ably are market conditions abroad which 
retiuire the making of a low export rate for the purpose of 
•disposing of our surplus prodiu t, and that without such rale, 
llie surplus product could not be niovetl, resulting in a 
demoralization in price to the wheat producer. In that event 
the consumer would get the benefit of the low price, whicli 
the producer is compelled to take, but it will hardly be claimed 
that, taking the people, as a whole, such fluctuations in price 
are ilesirable. ♦ 
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Wc very much doubt whether market conditions abroad 
require a low export grain rate, or whether such low rates pro- 
duce a material effect in the movement of our surplus grain 
crop.” 

/ It will be seen that low rates for export traffic were not 
en^uraged in America, but in India for wheat, the export rates 
are much lower than than the domestic rates for wheat con- 
sumed in the Country. 

“ The primary object of the Flouring Mill is usually to 
grind for home consumption, the foreign market being resorted 
to as means of disposing of that portion of the product, which 
cannot be marketed at home.” Russia, C'anada and India 
grind only a small (juantity of the wheat, but the United States 
is the only country which exports any considerable amount of 
Hour, I’he Americans say, there are obvious advantages 
in exporting (lour, where by the bye products are retainetl in 
the coiiiUr}'. which again proiils by the labour employed in the 
mill%and the aim of India should therefore be to turn out flour 
of the quality likely to (ind ready market in foreign lands, and 
encouraging railway rates hu* wheal to be crushed in the 
Flouring ^lills of India as well as for flour should be granted. 

I'he Atlantic and (iulf Ccunpctition Commi.^sion of iSc^iy, 
was of o[)inioi\ that public policy and good railway policy 
alike require the same rate uj)on wheal and (lour, and that if 
low rates wore at all (|uotcd for export wheal, tiiev should 
apply equally to export (lour. This C’ommission was further 
of opinion that such rates lend to de\eIop both llie industries 
of the country and the traffic of the railways. 

In ain- consideration of the price ot wheat or Hour 
consumed locally in the country, it has to be borne in mind 
that iailwa\ transport charges play a very importam part.'^ 
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The- railway freight on flour and dtta from Calcutta to- 
Mysore is Re. i-i i-8 per maund over a lead of 1935 miles, 
;uiil the price of the lowest quality of atta turned out of the 
mills in Calcutta is Rs. 4 per maund under normal conditions, 
M) that if atta is sent from Calcutta to ^fysore, 43 per ceui. 
would have to be added to the Calcutta price in the way of 
rail freight to enable the goods to reacii .Mysore. But the 
railway freight on flour from Delhi to Calcutta is 0-8-6 per 
maund for 903 miles. A large (juantity of the Delhi flour is 
exported to Hurmah, and the low rate of freight from Delhi to 
('alcutta is said to be of groat assistance, 'rhis shows that 
whereas the railway rate from Dellii to C'alcuUa over a lead of 
<j03 miles is 2*9 pies per ton mile, the railway rate? from Cal- 
cutta to Mysore works out something like 4‘6 pies per ton mile, 
.ilthough the railways get a considerably longer haul in llu* 
latter case. Low rate of rail freight has built uj) a large trade 
in flour from Delhi to Calcutta, and there is no reason why the 
ininimnm railway rate, \ix., 27 pies per ton mile shouhl ^lot 
ueate good business in flour from ('alciitta to ^lysore. In 
the Mysore District the |)r()thu:tion of wheal w.is only 630 tons 
in 1903-04. rhe ( lovernment are at the present moment look- 
ing into the question of price of food grains, and in any 
ciujuiry of this | nature, such (juesiions ^as regards r.iilwav 
freight. Ac., must be carefully looked into. 


CoiTox. 

'File cotton industry is one of the very greatest in the 
world. I-t gives employment to a vast number of persons ; hut at 
the present moment, tliis great industry is not very flonri^inng. 
Mr. Arno Schmidt, the Secretary of the International (’otlof> 
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Federation, has said that his information is that India could 
produce, within four or five years, 10,000,000 bales of cotton, 
if the industry received proper encouragement. There has 
been some prejudice against using Indian cotton freely in 
the mills in Kuroj)e, hut some gootl stapled cotton is gross n 
in India. Americans are at present said to be the greai 
monopolists of cotton trade, but it is asserted that the Kuropean 
Continent and Japan will be gradually replacing American 
cotton by Indian cotton. Mr. Arno Schmidt suggested tlur 
it would be advantageous to the Knglish spinners to develop 
the cotton growing in India, and that this view should h: 
instilled into the (lovernment of India. It is further en)> 
phasised that more seed farms should be established by tin; 
Government, and that Agricultural Banks should be e.xtendo;!, 
but it should not be the object to grow more cotton in Inti'.i 
solely to make India the main source of supply of raw produce 
for England. The tirst claim on the raw cotton produced i)) 
India should be of the Indian people to improve their cotton 
milling iiuluslries, before any thought should be given to ilie 
increase in the exports of raw production for mills in other 
countries. It is true, that cotton at present exported out o 
India is not sent out from its shores to the detriment of the 
interests of the existing local mills, ))ut a country like Ind:.. 
should have many more mills, and be capable of clothing th^ 
33 crorcs pf its inhabitants from its own cotton industry. 

The countries growing cotton in large (juanlilies are il:« 
■Lbiited .Stales, Brazil, Kgypb Russia and Jmiia. 

'riiere was a short crop in the United Stales twelve month' 
.ago, and damage was done to the Egyptian cotton by worms 
Like India ilrougbt is an annual nightmare in I’exas ii 
America. 
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'File lateness of tlu American cotton crop, aiul the com- 
|)arative lightness of stock, caused more tluin usual nervousness 
in the cotton trade, 'Fhe cotton belt of America is often 
exposed to storms and frosts, besides being subject to drought, 
hut still America plays an important part in the cotton trade 
of the world, because of its vast area under cotton cul- 
tivation. Should not, therefore, India, which is almost in the 
same condition as America in the matter of adverse climatic 
conditions affecting the cotton production, also try to improv e 
the cotton acreage, and the standard of the production } 

‘Fhe continnoiis depreciation of the Kgyplian cotton crop 
has been the subject of special investigation. A (icologist. a 
.Mathematician, two ('hemists, an Kntomologist, an FIngineer, 
•several Agriculturists, and a cotton exptut .are all contributing 
their special researches, as a resuli of their investigations 
converging up )n one subject, ?7C., a belter imderslauding ot 
the root system of the Kgyptian cotton plant, and the eff’ei i 
}>roducod on the crop by insufficient or interrupted root develop- 
ment. rbe presence of pitches aiul sandy soil at various 
depths affects the acciunulaiion of wiier. Although a definite 
■conclusion as to the remedy to improve the Kgyptian colKui 
has not been arrived at, om? of the suggestions is that there should 
be a restriction on surface watering. 

With the great demand tor cotton in the world s market 
of consumption, India shonhl have a great future befoie it iti 
the cotton trade. 1 be countiies, exporting cotton for .s])in- 
ning and weaving in I'nglaiid, are, the Lniled State.s, 

Kg\ pt and India. The Indian cotton is generally classed i»t 
Knglaiidas “common cotton’’, and Surat cotton which is almo-st 
the best of the kind produced in India, generally fetches 7jd. per 
lb. while the price of America and Egyptian cotton of the medium 
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kind is 8^. perjb. The finer qualities of American and 
Egyptian production fetch much higher prices, such as i4|.d. 
for the brown Egyptian (piality, and 2 2d. per lb. for the “ Sea 
Island American cotton. 

The exports of cotton from Boml)ay in this Season have been 
greater than in previous seasons. During the period from isi 
October to loth November, the number of ]x\les shipped from 
Hombay was 88.774 against 36,555 bales during the corres- 
ponding period of the previous season, but this must be said 
that the main cause of this increase was the high price current, 
as the result of short stock, whicli must have the effect of 
drawing cotton to the consuming market at the earliest moment 
possible. The exports from Bombay were to Europe and 
Japan, viz., 64,477 bales to luirope and 24,470 bales to Japan, 
but there was a total absence of any export to China this 
year. During the seasons 1908-oy, the total acreage in the 
cotton growing jirovinces of Bombay, Berar, the Central Prov- 
inces and the United Provinces were less than that in the 
previous seasons, the total acreage in India being — 

19.739.000 acres in 1908-09 

21.630.000 ,, ,, 19C7-C8 

22.484.000 ,, ,. 1906-07. 

In the current cotton season there is an improvement in the 
area under cotton cultivation in the Bombay Presidency and 
the C’entral Pro\inces and Berars ; and this is indeed a 
matter for congratulation. The inolongetl break in the rains 
retarded cotton sowings in the United Provinces, which 
were suspended for a large part of July, but in the canal dis- 
tricts in these Provinces, the sowings began about the usual 
time in May, with the help of irrigation, but unfortunately the 
heavy rainfall in September caused some injury to the crop. 
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The Broach or Surat cotton is classed as fine or good 
stapled, and fetched a price of Rs, 337 per kandi of 784 lbs. 
in December in Bombay, but the Bengal cotton, by which 
name the production of the United Provinces is known, fetches 
no higher price than Rs. 300, for the best (pialily, biit the price 
of Broach or Surat cotton goes higher still. The relative value 
of cotton fibre depends mainly on the length, strength and fit- 
ness of the staple. The length of the “American .sea island 
cotton” is I *60 inches, and of the ordinary American cotton 
I • 10 inchcs.—The Egyptian, cotton is 1*50 inches long, biit 
the length of the Indian cotton is *65 to 1*3 inches. Navsari 
and Broach j)rodiictions are the best Western India varieties, 
and Sindh cotton which is the acclamatised Egyptian cotton, 
is the best. Egyptian cotton thrives on Sandy Soil. ' 

With 8,076,460 spindles, Rtis.sia ranks third amongst the 
cotton spinning countries of luirope, and recpiires ^25,000.000 
worth of cotton, of which she imports 2,27o.c>oo worth, and 
jCi),() 20 ,oco of this from America. The Ru^^sian manufac- 
turers are beginning to declare that they prefer t(j spend iheic 
millions on schemes for piaxlnction (>f cotton at home rather 
tlian pour them into llie pockets of American monopolists. 
lUu reverse arc the conditions in India, where the cotton milling 
industry must yet be said to be in its infanc}', altbougli a 
goodly number of mills have sprung up <luiing recent years. 
India j)osscsses 257 cotton mills, of wliicb M6 are located in 
the city of Bombay alone, and Si in other cities in the Bombay 
Presidency, 27 in the Madras Presidency, 16 in Bengal, 14 in 
the United Provinces, lo in the Punjab, 9 in llie (’enlral Pro- 
vinces. But'Tata's l^mpress Mills in Nagpur are by far the 
largest in India. Why you should call the Indian cotUm mill- 
ing industry in its infancy is bccau.se during si.v months from 
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I St April to 30th September i9i o» the value of cotton manu- 
factured', including piece-goods, twist, and yarn imported in 
India, amounted to over 26 crores of rupees. 

'I’he Indian people should strive to reduce the imports, 
-and to increase the local produce, rhe theory is that the 
heavy imports indicate prosperity of the country, but when the 
local manufactories in India still require development, the 
prosperity, judged from the increase in imports cannot be said 
to be genuine. But any altempi to oust the imports by sucli 
measures as the “boycott movement ’ can never be conducive to 
the rise or improvement of an indnslry, which must try to 
improve and Hourish in spile of competition, because com- 
petition is healthy to trade, whereas “boycott” means 
monopoly, and under monopoly the local produce will only 
nourish to a certain extent, but in the absence of competition, 
it cannot attain perfection nor would it try to improve itself, 
and surely such conditions cannot he for the gooil of any trade 
or country in the long run. I'he iocal milling induslrie^ 
should turn out articles, which can stand in coinj>etition with 
the imports both in the mailer of <|ualiiv aiul cheapness. 

The details necessary to attain these ends, must necessarily 
lie with the experts and workers in the vari»nis sections of the 
cotton trade (both growing and milling), and the Railways in 
India slioUld join hands with the (h)vernment and the 
milling industries in the matter. The greatest Kailwiu 
expert that ever came out to India openly declared that tlin 
more numerous llie local imliistries are along a line of Uailwa}. 
the greater always is the prosperity {)f that Railway, 'riierefore 
while, on the one hand the (iovernment should ’increase the 
number' of seed-distributing farms, c.xtend irrigation and agri. 
-ultura! banks, the Railway should, on the other, offer every 
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encouragement to llit* (ipening up of more local iiuliiNtries by 
offering special facilities in the way of cheaj) rates and 
accommodation, and by giving more easy terms in regard to 
the laying down of Railway sidings t«» the mills. 

Theoretically we all admit that the political economy 
primer is correct, when it says that the consumer pays the cost 
of transport, and therefore on cotton sent out of India any 
increase in the rail freight would be borne by the consumers 
in the country to which the cotton is exported. For this 
reason, there should be no objection to higher rail freight from 
the point of view that any additional earning l(j die railway 
means profit to the Indian people. I his may lie true to a 
certain extent, but it is to be remembered at the same time 
that out of cotton produced in this country, a certain (|uanlity 
is also consumed in the ‘mills in India, and low rate of rail 
freight on raw cotton, consij«».cd to the mills in Iiulia will be 
of considerable assistance^ the cotton milling industrii:s of 
ihc country. There is oidy one instance on Indian Railways 
where such a concession lias been allowed to a local industry, 
7 '/c., on cotton carried over the Tapli Valley Railway, the 
r». B. C. I. Railway charge the classification of 2nd class, 
uhen trafllc is booked to the mills in Broach. Ahmedabad. 
Xadiad &c., although they have yd class rate for Kliaiidesh 
cotton sent to Bombav. 'I’his method of rate-making could, 
with advantage to the local iiulustry of India, be extended. 

The effect of granting the O. I. B. Ry. the ]>uwcr to charge 
a higher rate than any othc‘r Railway in India lias been fell by 
the Mill owners in Calcutta. While all the lines in India, 
can not charge more than '50 pic per mile, the G. f. P. Ry. 
charge ‘80 pie. The Great Indian Peninsula rate on cotton 
from Khandwato zw Jubbulpur (on Calcutta traffic) is Rs. 0-10-5. 
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])erniauii(l, whereas that Railwa3'’s rate on the same article from 
Harda to 77Vz Juhhulpur on Calcutta despatches is Rs. 0-13-4 
])er maund. The distance from Khandwa to Jubhulpur is 
2^3 miles, and that from^Harda to Jubhulpur 200 miles, and 
yet flarda cotton has to bear a higher rate, though sent in 
wagon loads and Kliandwa traffic has to pass through Harda. 
'I'his conies about because the O. I. P. Ry. are charging a rate 
(tf ‘So pie per maund per mile on flarda trallic, against *50 [lie 
per maund jier mile on Khandwa traflic. It would ajipear 
from tlie Indian Trade Jrairnal that the Madras line have 
recently jait uj) liicir rates perha])s following the examjile of 
the (]. 1 . \\ Ry. 

Kick. 

{ The price of rice was matter of life and death to the 
millions during the {leriod of dearth, and in view of the in- 
vestigaliim that is now proceeding in the matter of rise in the 
]nices, it will be useful to note some of the features which 
bear on the matter, esjiccially having regard to the transport 
charges. 

The rice acreage in India has since 1894 varied from 
48,621,462 acres to 54,428,600 acres, of which Bengal account^ 
•for 37,000.000 to 39,650,000 acres. Owing to unseasonable 
or ilUdistributeil rainfall or heavy rain and conscijuent floods, 
live rice crop of Bengal and of Hast Bengal and Assam suffered 
greatly during the years 1905 to 

The total outturn of clean rice in the two provinces in the 
season 1908-1909 was — 286,586,800 cwts., and during the 
'eleven months from ist April to rebruarv 1908-1909, the 
weight of rice, not in tlie husk, e.xported, was 2,769,292 cwts., 
valued, to the extent of Rs. 2,16,64,458, the exports being 
principally to the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria-Hungar) . 
Cane Colony, Ceylon, Straits Seiilemeins &c. 
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Dnrino: the time there was sliortaj^c in the outturn of rice 
in Bengal and of wheat and other low-grade food-staples in 
the United Provinces, Central India, Central Provinces, there 
were large imports of Burmah rice into India. The effect of 
extensive use of rice in Nf)rthern ktdia is that the poorer 
classes have actiuired a cultivated taste for rice. So long as 
the price of rice was cheaper than that of wheat, the mass took 
rice in preference to wheat, and’ sold the latter, and profited 
themselves to the extent of the difference between the prices 
of wheat and rice. 

The price of Burmah rice in 190S, landed in Calcutta was 
Ks. 3-0-0 to Rs. 3-8-0 [)er maunil, and the price of wheat in 
the United Provinces being over Rs. 5-0-0 per inaund, the 
demand for Burmah rice was great, and the almost minimum 
rates, quoted bv the Railways from C'alcutta to up-country 
stations, materially helped the Burmah rice trade. The Rail- 
way freight from, say, ("alcutta to Agra, during the time of 
scarcity was Re 0-6-7 per maund, so that the merchants were 
able to place Burmah rice u[)-country at Ks. 3-8-0 to Rs. 
j)er maund. 

It is held that it amounts to economic waste in tran.sporla- 
lion, when one district, producing a certain kiml of foorl 
staple, is selling its j)roiluce to another district having tint 
^ame kind of crop. But when food-stuffs are being imporleil 
into a country to meet the needs of certain provinces, it cannot 
he conducive to the well-being of the ])opulation, if die 
other prrivinces in India are exporting its production to foreign 
countries thousands of miles away. The development of 
inter-provincial trade is healthy to commerce, as such trade is 
free from influences of foreign market fluctuations, cxcliange, 
The first aim should be to produce for the home market 
before trying to produce for the world's market. 
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The return of better agricultural coiuiitiotis has susjieiuied 
the imports of Burmah rice for food, although a . certain 
quantity is still brought to .India for starching purposes. There 
is, however, scope for business in low-grade Bengal rice in the 
Tnited Provinces. 

(I'he price (jf coarse rice in T.ower Bengal is said to be Ks. 
3-4-0 to K.s. 3-»;-o |>er inaund, and taking the lowest rail\va\ 
freight that can be ([noted from. say. Burdwan to Allahabad, 
447 miles, viz. Re. per inaund. the cfxirse Bengal rice 

can be ])laced in Allahabad or Alirzapore at Rs. 3-S-0 to Rs. 
3-10-0 per niaund.j Tlie price of wheal in October Kjio was to 
seers, 8 chiUacks^to the rupee, or. say. Rs. 3-1 4 per maund. 
Therefore, by taking rice and selling wheal, the ryots would 
have been benofilod i<> the extent of 6 annas u> 4 annas per 
maund. 

n'he Railway freiglit <»f R.s. ( -yy per mamni from Burdwan 
to Allahabad may appear very hjw, but seeing that on wlieat 
exported from Oiidh to t’alciilta for shijunent, the Railway 
Company from .Moghul^erai to Calcutta accepts Rs. 0-3-6 per 
maund, the foruior t annot b<* .^aid to be an unrea.sonably low 
t|uotalfon : such a> would leave no margin for pr(dit. It may, 
however, bo argued that the conditions, governing the low rate 
for shipment, are dilYeieiu to those attaching to the rice trafiic 
in that the former is altecied by the low rate of steamer freight 
from Bomlia}' whicli IS clicaper ihan the ocean freights from 
Calcutta to Kurope. whereas the rate for rice from I.owTr 
Ikmgal to Allahabad or Mirzapore is mH atTecled by any .sucii 
condition. Hut the c<»nsidc ration of development of inter- 
provincial local trade, in wliich Indians alone are concerned 
from the time, the foodslaple is sown to the lime it is consumed, 
ought to be greater in the matter of facilities afforded in the 
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waf of low cost of transport than in the case of wheat shipped 
out of India. Professor Arthur Twining Hadley, the well- 
known writer on Economics, has said tliat for the permanent 
interests of a railway or a country, it is a had policy to kill the 
local business. Anyhow the local traHic in rice from Burdwan 
10 Allahabad would be new business to the railway. It is said 
that any rate, however low, which will yield a surplus, though 
small it may be, over expenses, directly incidental to the 
increment of traffic, and which thus contributes something 
towards indivisible joint costs, serves not only the carrier bv 
increasing his gross earnings, but at the same time lightens 
the burden of fixed expenses upon balance of the traffic^ 

In spite of scarcity in India, there were the following 
exports of rice from Madras and Bengal to foreign countries 
during 1906-1909 : — 

From Madras. From Bengal. 

Cwts. Cwts. 

1906- 1907 ... 3,306,194 4,024,346 

1907- 1908 ... 4,181,045 2,502,317 

1908- 1909 ... 3 - 35*.334 2.753.805 

10.839.573 9,28o,4^>8 

t 

It will be interesting to examine the position as to whether 
it was possible for any of the Madras rice to he imported into 
Northern India. Apart from the (juestion of prices, it will he 
useful to see whether the railway freights were in any way 
against this. The total co.st of transporting rice from Rangoon 
to Delhi, 7 na the Calcutta port, including steamer freight, port 
dues, landing charges and railway freight, was Re. 0-12-9 
maund, whereas the railway freight from Guntur, a rice-pro- 
ducing station in the Madras Presidency, to Delhi over a lead 
7 
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of 1553 miles, was Rs. 1-3-6 per maund, hut it was possible 
for railways to c|uote a rate of Re. 0-12-11 per maund from 
^'Iiintur to Delhi, without going below the Government mini- 
mum rate, which is considered to he a paying rate of railway 
freight. If IMadras and Burmah were able to pour in rice in 
Northern India or in the affected parts in Behar at the same 
time, perhaps the price of food-stuff would not have been so 
liigh. It should be the business of railways to develop such 
interprovincia! trade of the country. 

[ Before closing tlie remarks on rice, it may be useful to 
ob^rve that it may appear that in normal years it is not 
essential, under conditions seen to-day, to import Burmah rice 
into the country, hut a recognised authority on Indian 
Agriculture has remarked that taking the density of popula- 
tion per s(|uare mile, India and other Asiatic possessions allow 
3 acres per individual against 320 acres per individual in 
America. — The same authority has said that ‘in another twenty 
years, unless agricultural operations keep pace with the 
increasing pot)ulation or plague decimates the people at a 
still greater rale than it has been doing, the asj)eci tff affairs 
may change entirely and India may liave to look to foreign 
sources for food supply.’ It has been suggested that India 
must learn to import food stuffs from those pans of the British 
Kmpire, where corn and grain are proiluced excessively cheaply, 
'rherefore, the imports of cheap Burmah rice into India should 
always be encouraged, ami same low Railway rates on imported 
Burmah rice as on export wheat might be quoted. ^ 

On., OIL-SEEDS AND OIL-CAKE. 

The enormous amount of oil-seeds, exported from India, 
is oiit of all proportion to the quantity of oil shipped out of the 
country. 
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The export trade iiv princij)al kinds of oil-seeds was a$ 
follows during the official years : — 




I9O7-0S. 

1908-09 

1909-10 


( cwts. 


1,650,460 

1,900,769 

( astor seed 

< 





( Rs. 

i..5*.7V26 

1, 05, 82,. >3 

1,26,06,522 


( cwts. 

4,249,832 

33 )«. 3 . 37.2 

5,649,817 

(‘(Hton seed 






(Rs. 

i-3‘M577 

1,31,27.300 

2,03,17,968 

( j round-nut 

^ cwts. 

'.5^4.055 

1,781,849 

3.243. 

s(‘ed 

(Rs. 

1,17.88,093 


2,47,00,222 


( cwts. 

6,I97,8^2 

3 .-’" 9..547 

4.677. *67 

Linseed ... • 






Us. 

4.7«.f>7.^5.3 

A.S 5 ..‘) 2.«"7 

3 . 62 ,. 53."'7 


( cwts. 

I ,256, 562 

790,028 

■'<.S 3 .i 4 '> 

Poppy-seed 

] 





(Rs. 

1,25,21,086 

f<3.'’0,.3><3 

80.91,356 

Rape-seed 

C cwts. 

5,3434-^0 


6,629,313 

(Rs. 

4 - 3 ^, 5 . 5 .««'> 

2 , 3 <».‘> 3.'>33 

4,68,32,420 

Til or (jin- 

f cwts. 

'. 553 . 37 « 

1,657,292 

2,9^3.630 

gilly seed 

(Rs. 

1,69,17,266 

1,62,61,076 

2,65,9 IR" 


The trade in oil-seeds is one of first importance, exceeding 
greatly the trade in wheat, lAu the phase of the oil industry in 
India is still an agricultural one, namely, the cultivation of 
oil-seeds crops for the export market, and il»e endeavour 
should be to divert the attention of the people so as to change 
the phase from an agricultural industry to a manufacturing 
one, as hot onjy the Indians are at present deprived of the 
enormous profit between the prices of seed and oil, but the 
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country is being impoverished in its supply of manure anj 
cattle-food. 

The shipments of oil-seeds are to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent. A certain quantity of linseed is alsti 
impprted into Europe from I.aPlata, and rape-seed from Azoff. 
Navetts and Jamba, hut the Indian oil-seed productions fetch 
higher value, and tlie quantity exported from India is compan 
lively very large. It was remarked in 1891 in Dr. Watt’s 
‘‘Dictionary of Economic Products of India*' that Mills for the 
preparation of oils in India would prove highly remunerative. 
Since then Oil Mills have been started in Lower Bengal, which 
have to a large extent replaced the crude Indian wooden mill>, 
known as “Ohanis**, worked by bullocks. The oil produced i' 
chiefly used in India, a certain (juantity being exported from 
India to the Far East. The following were the exports from 
India of prepared oils for the past three ollicial years : — • 



1^07-08 

i9()8-o() 

IQO9-IO 


Gallons. 

(iallons. 

(iallon.''. 

Castor Oil 


i,of>p,q67 

1,003,047 

Linseed Oil 

50,524 

36.4^^ 5 

293,201 

Mustard or 

rape oil 275,465 

170,675 

306,2 iJ 

Til Oil 

161,581 

174,210 

24 L 475 


Of these oil exports. Castor oil form by far the largest 
proportion ; but the quantity of linseed and mustard oih 
exported was comparatively very small, in spite of the fact that 
the production of these two kinds of seeds is far in excess 
castor seed. 

The trade in linseed oil is a t)aying one, but the Indian 
enterprise has not taken up the manufacture of linseed oil in 
right earnest. There are one or two linseed oil mills ii^ 
India, the principal ones being the Gouripore Oil Mills, and i‘ 
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K said that the oil produced in these ^lills is (juiie up to the 
vtandard required in England. The linseed yields about one 
fourth of its weight of oil. Among many other uses of oil, the 
following are specially mentioned 

1. For human consumption. 

2. For illumination. 

3. For paint, lubrication of machinery, ])reparation of oil 
cloth and mordants in dyeing. 

4. For candle-making. 

5. For soap-making. 

6. For medicinal purposes. 

To an Indian, oil is chiefly an article of diet, and as for 
'llumiivition, the mineral oil is fast replacing vegetable oil. 
The other imj)ortant use of mustard oil in India is the 
-inoinlinent of the person. The use of oil in India for ])aints, 
soap-making or candle-making is yet an unimportant one, 
•illhough during the past five or six years, soap factories have 
I een started in India, and tliese factories use gingilly oil, 
ground-nut oil, cocoanul and mowha oil for soap-making. 

C'otton seeds are largely exported from India. Recently 
Alills have been started in Cawnpore for extracting oil 'from 
cotton seeds, and the use of this oil in mixing with ghee is 
.suggested to be a very j)rofltablc one, but the cal has not yet 
been so freely used in this direction because of limited supply. 

Cotton seed is one of the important items of fodder for 
i atlle, and it is said that this food gives more cream to the 
milk. When there was scarcity of fodder in Northern India, 
the Railways carried an enormous traflic in cotton seeds, for 
which very low rates were then charged. An export duty on 
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cotton seeds would not be a bad thing for the agricultural 
classes. 

Oil-cakes are regarded as articles of food for cattle or 115; 
manures. In Europe much less is said of the uses of these by- 
products as manure than as articles of food. In India while 
castor-seed cakes are used as manure, mustard and linseed 
cakes are used for cattle food. One of the greatest boons of 
the production of oils in India would he that the agricultural 
classes would greatly benefit by a large quantity of nutritious 
cattle fodder being available in India. The oil-cake exports 
from India during eleven months, April to February 1908-1 909, 
amounted to i, 286,163 cwts.. valued to the extent of Rs,52,27. 
128-or say, Rs. 4 per cwt. or Rs. 80 per ton, whereas the value 
of London-made linseed cake is j[S to ^^9 per ton. or say, Rs. 
120 to Rs. 135 per ton so that there is a margin of Rs. 40 per 
ton between the Calcutta and London prices of oil-cakes to 
admit of any business being done in cakes to the profit of the 
Indian traders, although the aim should be to retain these 
cakes in India. 

In India lowest possible Railway rates have been grante<l 
for seeds exported from the United Provinces to Europe, but 
for oil the Railway rates are the ordinary classified rates. A 
ton of linseed from Cawnpore .to Calcutta has to pay Rs. 8-15-c 
per ton against Rs. 30-0-0 per ton on oil. Similarly cotton 
seed for e.xport has the benefit of the lowest Railway rates for 
seeds, but oil-cake or cotton seed consumed in the countr) 
is not allowed the same low rales on all Indian Railways. 
Some of the Railways in India are liberal in their rates for 
oil-cake and cotton seeds; for instance, the Oudh ami 
Rohilkhund Railway charges Rs. 02-6 per wagon per mile on 
oil-cake, whereas the charge on the East Indian Railway and 
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other' lines ts practically double, m. 4 to 5 annas per wagon 
mile. Surely an article of cattle food or manure should have, 
in an agricultural country like India, lower rates than those 
for wheat or seeds for export. 


SrCARCAXK. 

The sugarcane plantation in India is not showing signs of 
any improvement. The number of acres under cultivation in 
i8g8-99 was 2,485,681, and this figure was only exceeded 
during the seasons of 1899-1900 and in 1907-1908, hut the 
season of 1908-09 records a smaller figure of 2,184.000, and at 
the same time while the outturn in 1898-99 was 2,076,234 tons, 
it diminished to 1,841,800, tons in 1908-1909, These results 
are not very encouraging. The same stereotyped reasons are 
assigned from year to year for unfavourable conditions, such 
as ‘‘ rainfall heavy, water sujiply dificient, season not favourable 
on the whole c^c. See. While these reasons are somewhat to 
the point in accounting for the less outturn, they are not 
sufficient to account for the less acreage under sugarcane 
plantation. It cannot be saitl that the demand for sugar in 
India is decreasing, because there has been a steady ris*e in 
the imports of foreign sugar. During the six months from ist 
April to 30th September 1910, sugar, valued at Rs. 5,91,69,703 
:)r, say, 6 crores of rupees, was imported into India, and in 
:omparison with 1909 and 1910 the imports have grown con- 
siderably greater. Therefore, it cannot be said that the demand 
or sugar has been in any way less, and the natural tendency 
s that when the demand is on tlie increase, the area under 
cultivation should also be on the rise, although at times the 
outturn may be less owing to unfavourable season. It may be 
hat the cheap Java and jMauritius sugar stands better in com- 
;>etition with the indigenous productions, but the imported 
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commodity in a case like this should not receive preferential 
treatment from the Railways in India. It is known that , the 
Railway rates for the importfed sugar are much lower than that 
for the country produce, and it is now further Observed that in 
the new Railway Classification, while the Railway risk rate for 
raw sugar (Cur) and unrefined sugar has been fixed at I pie 
per maund per mile (2nd cla.ss) that for the imported refined 
sugar is ist class, (or J pie per maund per mile) so that the 
difference in the Railway risk rates for the two commodities is 50 
[)er cent, in favour of the imported article. While the majortiy 
of the Station to Station lump sum rates for sugar and gur are 
the same. 

Such a course on the part of the Railways can hardly tend 
to the industrial development of the country. It is said that 
there is much waste in India owing to sugar not being manu- 
factured straight away from the sugarcane juice, but from (iur 
or Jaggree. It is observed in the Hand Book on Agriculture 
in India by N. ( 1 . Mukerji that a slightly increased local pro- 
duce, the general introduction among cultivators of the know- 
ledge of making white sugar (good enough for all ordinary 
use) and some improvement in the existing position of the 
sugar factories in India may altogether kill the import trade 
in sugar. It should be our aim that the f> crores of rupees, 
paid by the Indian jieople during six montlis to foreigners for 
sugar, should be retained in India. 

It is said that according to present calculation on tiic 
assured beet crop and the prospective cane crop., the world’.^ 
supply of sugar crops will, in the current sugar year, exceed 
hv about 1.703,000 to i,Soo,ooo tons, the harvests of last year 

It is further observed that by instituting improvements ii 
the cultivation and specially in the manufacture of sugar j 
vast impetus can be given to this industry. This encouragemen 
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is said to be necessary to cheapen the priccjof the raw article 
(gur) and if the Kuropean factories in India can get cheap 
“gur they can not only stop the import of beet and 
other sugar but actually invade the markets of Europe and 
America; therefore cheap Railway rates for “gur” are essen- 
tial, instead of etjual rates for sugar and “ gur ” charged by 
most Kail\^a\s in India. It is* very likely that foreign sugar 
^\ill, on account of its cheapness, continue to be imj)orted 
mto India in larger cpiantities. On sugar imj)orted into 
India, there is a 5 per cent, duty, besides additional duties on 
bounty-fed sugar from the Argentine Republic, t'hilie and 
Denmark, the object aimed at in* the Government being to 
<liscourage the imports ot foreign sugar and to give an im])etus 
to the indigenous productions, but it is a (lucslion whelber the 
Kailways in India also take the same view. Now the railway 
rate for imported sugar from I^ombay to (’awnpore, 839 miles, 
is Rs. c-i2'7 per tnaund, whereas the Railway rate from 
c awnpqie to Akola ou sugar j>roduced in Oudh is Rs. 1-2-4 
l^er mauml for a leatl of 649 miles only. It is very likely that 
the low rate from Roinbay to Cawnpore has been the effect of 
coinpetiiion between the Kailways, serving the .('alcuUa and 
Rom])ay ports, to secure the inij»orlcd sugar trade of Cawnpore, 
and not the effect of a retjiiesi from the trade. Let us take 
another instance. Tlie Railway rate on sugar from llombay to 
Xagpore, 522 miles, is Rs. 151 per wagon for 299 maunds or 
S annas jjer inaund. which works out to tH })ie per niauiul per 
mile ; whereas the Railway rate from Cawnpore to Nagpore, 
miles, is Rs. 1-0-3 mauncl. At first sight, it would appear 
that naturally the Railway rate from Cawnpore to Xag[)ore, is 
Ingher than the rate from Bombay to Nagpore, as the distance 
from Bombay to Nagpore is 184 miles shorter than the distance 
from Cawnpore to Nagpore, hut if the matter is analysed, it 
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Avill be obscirved that the rate from Cawnpore to Nagpore 
works out to *24 pie per maund per mile. The traffic in sugar 
from Bombay to Nagpore is in the imported commodit), 
whereas that from Cawnpore to Nagpore is in the indegenous 
production, and generally the Raihvay rates per mile all over 
the world, grow cheaper as the distance increases, i.e., for a 
longer distance the charge per mile is less than the charge per 
mile for a shorter distance. But quite reverse is the case here. 
There must be several instances of such rates for sugar in 
the tariffs of Indian Railways ; arid following the example of 
the Government, they should cancel thq. low rates for imported 
sugar, and reduce the rates for sugar produced in India. 


jlTK. 

^The cultivation of jute in India is rapidly advancing owing 
to increased demand for the fibre, and the unicpie circumstance 
is, that so far, Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam have 
practically retained the monopoly of the tratle\ This year, 
however, an entirely new feature has cropped up^in connection 
with the jute cultivation, in that jute has been grown in the 
United Provinces, in the districts adjacent to Delhi, and. 
prepared jute has been received in Calcutta from these parts. 

^he following table shews the acreage under jute cultivation 
during the years mentioned below : — 



lotal 

Bengal Eastern 

Cooch Behar 


acres. 

Bengal Assam. 

acres. 



acres. 


(>893 

2,242,700 

2,242,700* 

nil. 

ilQOI 

2,203,800 

2,263,800 

nil.^ 

''» 9 o 4 

2,899,700 

2,879,700 

20,000 

1905 

3,128,300 

3,128,300 

not reported. 

1906 

3,482,900 

3,482,900 

>> 

1907 

3,974,300 

3,942.3^^0 

32,000 

1909 

2,776,600 

2.756,600 

20,000 
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In the province of Eastern Bengal, the area under jute- 
cultivation is estimated this year to be 2,244,800 acres or an 
increase of 43,600 acres over last year’s area. 

^The districts where jute is most cultivated are Purnea, 
Tippera, Rungpur, Mymensingh, Dacca, Earidpur, Rajshahi, 
Jalpaiguri and GoalparaJ 


(a few years ago, a rumour was current that the extensive 
cultivation of jute was detrimental to rice production, and that 
this was, to some extent, responsible for the high prices of 
rice ruling a couple of ^^ears ago. Whether or not the increased 
area under jute cultivation had anything to do with the rise in 
the prices of rice will perhaps form the subject of careful 
investigation on the part of those (lovernment ollicials, who are 
at present engaged in carrying on em|uiries regarding iiigh 
prices of food stapl^} 

The high prices of rice prevailed during n^of to igo8, and 
curiousfy enough these years were rather good for jute, 
especially the season 1906-1907. d’hc following were the 
areas under rice cultivaiion in Bengal tnui lva‘-t Bengal in the- 
years mentioned below : — 


1 895- [896 

Acres 

37'447.6 <w '1 

1897-1898 

39-549-500 

V 

1899-1900 

( 

1901-1902 

35’094,8 ooJ 

1905-1906 

41,1 10,800 ^ 

1906-1907 

40, 23C9, 500 ) 


Hcngal including 
Ka?*t Ucngal. 


Bengal & East Ben- 
gal ^ Assam. 
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It will be seen, however, that the rice acreage in the two 
Provinces has not diminished, but, of course, the outturn was 
decidedly less because of unfavourable seasons, such as 
unreasonable or ill -distributed rain or floods, which had the 
effect of adversely affecting the rice crop in Bengal in 1905-1908. 

^^vcn admitting for argument's sake that there was some 
truth in the statement that jute crop affects the rice crop, and 
it may be that the extensive cultivation of jute has to some ex- 
tent retarded the further development of rice cultivation, if it has 
not actually reduced rice acreage, would that be sufficient 
reason for dhcoura^^itu^ jute cultivation ? Why so much is said 
about increasing the cotton cultivation is because cotton pays 
the ryots better, but it may be argued, as in the case of jute, 
that the land put under cotton cultivation might be used for 
sowings of food staples, such as jowar and pulses, which are 
grown at the same time as cotton. But no one has yet said that 
the cultivation of cotton should be put aside, and that food 
stajdes only should be grown, so as to prevent high' prices. 
Suth a siigij^estion can only mean that the industrial development 
0/ the country must he sacrificed to cultivation of ^ 'food staples, ’’j 
In the United Provinces, jowar and arhar are sown in thi^ 
same field as cotton, and at the same time. 

The following statement shews the cjuantity and value of 
raw jute exports from India during the seasons 1906 to 
19 10; — 



Cwts. 

Rs. 

i 9 o()-o 7 

i 4 ,o« 9 , 2()3 

24, r2, 49, 833 

1907-0S 

... 12,602,336 

1 5,70.83-981 

ic)08-ot; 

... 15,805,122 

16,81,90,792 

i 909- I 0 

... 14,608,363 

15,02,30,580 
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Taking the various qualities of jute, the export prices in 
Calcutta in the month of December were as given below since 
1906 

Rs. per 400 lb. Rs. 




bale. 

per 

maund 

1910 

37 

to 

55 

7 

to 1 1 

1909 

... 29 

to 

35 i 

5i 

to 7 

1908 

... 24 

to 

40 

4i 

to 8 

1907 

... 25 

to 

52 

5 

to 10 

1906 

.S 9 

to 

61 

1 1.1 

to 12 


Making allowance for the cost of oil-cake manure, which 
is said to be very beneficial to jute, it is estimated that the cost 
of producing a maund of jute in .some of the districts in East 
Bengal where labour is dear, is about Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8 per 
maund, and adding an extra rupee to cover the cost of trans- 
port and baling, the profit, acconling to prices now current in 
Calcutta, would not be less than Rs. 2-8 per maund. taking tlie 
ordinary quality of jute selling in Calcutta at Ks. 37 per bale of 
4C0 lbs. or say Rs. 7 per maund. Thusy^lhe profits to the 
ryots on jute grown in Bengal and l‘.a>t Bengal must he crores 
of rupees, which means assisting Indi.i substantially in improv- 
ing the condition of the cultivators, j Tfure/ore, in the inierf>sl 
of the ryots ^ the produce which pays them the best oui'ht not la be 
discouraged, 

(The exports of raw jute are principally to llie following 
c(nintrics 

United Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United Stales of America. 

France. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Italy. 
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^In India, the jute manufacturers simply turn out gUnny 
1)ag^larpaulins and liessians. There are more than 40 Jute 
trills in India, but they are nearly all owned and worked by 
European capitalists; those mills have however, done a lot of 
good to tins country by giving employment to a vast number 
«)f Indian labourers. Ihu there is no reason why Indians 
should not lake up the “jute milling industry.^ 

In European countries, jute is also used in the manufacture 
of curtains, rugs, shirtings, c^c., and with* the problem of cloth- 
ing the 33 crores of Indians out of India’s, own manufactories 
before us, it is to be wondered why the question of using jute 
for clothes and shirtings has not drawn the attention of the 
Indian milling industries. Ihis has perhaps been so, because 
the number of mills in India manufacturing piece-goods, is not 
yet very large, and they get full supply of cotton to meet all 
their ])re,sent limited reijuireinents. 


^<Jut of gunny bags and gunnies turneil out by the mills in 
ilehgal, a very large portion is used in India in bagging grain, 
seeds, cotton iVc., hut yet the exports of gunny from C’alcutla 
to foreign countries amounted to no less than 43,572,079 yards 
.during the season 1908-1909. Anyhow it is said that so far 
the trade in “ jute raw’’ is more important to the ryots than 
the trade “in gunnies". The Indian jute manufactories con- 
sume much less raw jute, '' compared with the quantity of 
‘ raw jute ’ exported out of India. 


The railway rates for jute on the E. B. S. Railway are 
governed more or less by river competition. Although the 
classified rate is 3rd class, which means that the charge by rail 
must be graduated within the maximum and minimum limits 
of Jrd pie and «th pie per maund per mile respectively, the rates 
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actually levied are low. But tire peculiarily of the jute raie^ 
is that during the period from ist July to 31st October, the 
railway rates are maintained at a higher figure, and are known 
AS “busy-season rates,*' and for the rest of the period lower 
rates are charged. This comes about because of the reason 
that the Steamer Companies charge higher rales during the 
jnte season, wlien the despatches are heavy, and IwV.h the 
railways and steamers have, at times, more tratlic thrown on 
them during the busy season, than they can carry. Formerly the 
Fast Indian Railway classificalioii for jnte used to be isi class 
nr -Jrd pie per maund per mile, i.e., no higher rate than this 
figure was charged, hut apparently because the great jule 
carrying line of India, 77c., the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
have in their tariff the 3rd class rate ( .^rd pie ) as the niaximiun, 
the higher classification has been adopted by the East Indian 
Railway as well. But it must be remembered that it is rarely 
that the maximum classified rate of 3rd class or •.yd pie is 
charged over the E. B. S. Railway, the great bulk of the traffic 
being carried at special lump sum rates. For instance, the rail- 
way busy-season rates for “baled jute” to C'alcutla (Chitpur) are 
as follows from the under-mentioned stations : — 



Rale 

per 

Md. 

Kate per Md 
per mile. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Pies. 

Dinajpore 

... 0 

6 

10 

•31 

Rungpur 

... 0 

6 

II 

* 3 * 

Dal kola 

... 0 

6 

y 

•28 

Purnea 

... 0 

6 

9 

•27 


It will be seen that the rates actually charged are much 
less than the maximum rate of trd or -66 pie per maund per 
mile, and the reason for these low rates being charged is 
because there is competition between Railways themselves via 
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Manihari Ghal and via Godagari, and between Steamer 
Companies and the Railways. Where the Railway Companies 
are not affected by competition, the maximum rates prevail, 
because of the monopoly of carriage. Owing to the raising of 
the classification from ‘‘ist class'’ to ^‘third class*', in some 
instances, the rates have been doubled. This enhancement 
will affect the trade at centres, where the business is not large, 
and is carried over Railways in small quantities for compani- 
lively .short lengths ; this is practically discouraging the 
cultivators, who.se growings are small, and where the jute 
cultivation has not yet [)asscd the experimental stage, j 


Wheat ki.oi r. 


The wheat exports of India are out of all proportion to the 
comparatively small quantity of wheat Hour, shipped from the 
country. The figures of exports of both these articles of 
commerce are sliewn below side bv side : — 


1907-0S 

iQoS-oq 

1909-10 


wheat 

cwts. 

17,609, i8j 

^.193.145 

2I,Ot 1,484 


wheat flour 
cwts. 

744-3^0 

602,087 

701,082 


The years 1907-1908 were unfavourable to the wheat crop 
of India, but the year lyoy saw the return of favourable condi- 
tions as to wheat production. It is observed that during the 
twelve months from ist April 1909 to 31st March 1910, more 
than 21 millions of cwts. of wheat were exported, whereas 
the shipments of flour were but 7 hundreds of thousands cwts. 
or the proportion of flour exports to lhc»se of wheat icwrs so 
insignificanf as thret perjent. 
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The i^lue of 21,01 1,484 cwts. of wheat exported in 1909- 
1910 amounted to Rs. 12,70,90,884 or Rs. 6 per cwt. or, say 
Rs. 4-7-0 per maund, while the value of 701,082 cwts. of flour 
shipped out of India was Rs. 59.38,155 or Rs. 8-7-0 per cwt. 
or Rs. 6-4-0 per maund, so that if India could export wheat 
flour instead of wheat, her gain would be, say, Rs. 1-8-0 per 
maund or much more than 3 crores of rupees per annum. 
1 1 is said that low grade of flour is produced in the flouring 
mills in India, but that the cost of transport comes in the way 
of <|iy extensive business being done in export flour : the 
quality of wheat flour is not so much against expansion of flour 
trade abroad for the large exports of the American flour are of 
low grades of productions. 

The railway rates for wheat and flour from the following 
wheat markets and flour milling centres to the Calcutta port 
are as given below : — 



Wheal 

Flour 

Difference 

in favour 


Per maund. 

Per maund. 

of wheat 


Rs. A. V. 

Rs. A. F. 

Per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 

Delhi ... 

076 

0 8 f) 

Ill 0 

Agra . . 

067 

086 

3 ^ 

Cawnpore 

0 ,S 3 . 

0 7 1 1 

480 


Similar discriminations between the railway rates for wheat 
and flour will be found in the cljargcs to both Bombay and 
Karacfn. It will be seen that the difference between the* raih 
way rates for wheat and flour vary from Rs. i-i i-o to Rs, 4-8-0 
per ton in favour of the former. “ It is true that the raw 
material commonly takes a lower rate than the raw manufactured 
8 
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product, and for this there is usually a substantial reason 
in the character of the two commodities, viz wheat and flour, 
but this is not by any means an universal rule, and the uniform 
practice of carriers in America for years has been to tAake the 
same rate upon export wheat and flour ' ’ ; and this probably 
accounts for the United States bein^ the only country pro- 
ducing wheat, which exports large ijuanlities of flour. It is 
held that higher transport charges on wheat than on flour are 
not beneficial io a country largely producing wheat, for it is a 
fact that the English millers, taking wheat in enormous qU|pni- 
ties mill not only for home consumption, hut for foreign 
markets as well, and the Americans hold the view that it is not 
right that English millers should profit at the cost of American 
millers, and it was for this reason that the railway rates for 
export wheat and flour were made the same, to assist the latter. 
What applies^ in this case io America^ applies equally to India 
the conditions being identically the same as to wheat trade. 

Indian wheat yields the largest percentage of flour as com- 
pared with English, Australian or Russian wheat. The yields of 
flour of Indian wheat are 75 to 77 percent., whereas the English 
wheat yields 69 per cent. Australian wheat 72 per cent, and 
Russian wheat 72 per cent. « 

If railway rates were fi.xed on the basis of the price of a 
commodity, it is correct" that export flour is probably, on the 
whole, more valuable than wheat, hut from the point of view 
that India would benefit to the extent of more than 3 crores 
of rupees if flour is exported instead of wheat, the railways 
should offer every facility in advancing the flour milling in- 
dustry of the country. In fact, on this ground lower railway 
rates for export flour than for export wheat might reasonably 
be advocated and low rate of Railway freight for wheat to 
the Indian flour mills will also be greatly appreciated. 
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It is true that the reduction in railway rales alone woultf 
not be sufficient, as the total cost of transport to the consum- 
ing markets would have to be cheapened, and the steamer 
companies should also be approached with tlie view to same 
ocean freights being fixed for flour as for wheat on the ground 
that the space occupied would practically be the same in both 
cases, and the amount of business done, so far as tonnage is 
Concerned, would also not be affected to any extent. 


Millkts, Indian CtjRN and Pci sks. 

Next to wheat and rice, pulses, millets and Indian corn 
.lie important crops from the point of view of food siaj>les, 
and as millets ( Juar) and Indian corn (Bhiitla) are sown 
and reaped before the wheal sowings commence, the useful- 
ness of these cheap food stuffs, in case there is a failure of 
the wheat crop, is great, especially in the Provinces, where 
rice is not an important item of agriculture. 

Millet. — The “Juar’" crop is of minor importance in Ben- 
gal, but in ^ome of the districts of Southern India it is used 
as food staple, and the total acreage of Juar crop in British 
India is over 21,000,000 acres, the yield per acre being b86 llis. 
Bajra comes next, and the area under this crop is estimated at 
*4>I37»8 i 7 acres, the yield being 550 lbs per acre; and the 
land under ragi and maize cultivation is also not less than 
9 500,000 acres. 

While Juar, bajra and bhutta supply food to the poorer 
classes, the crops yield a large amount of fodder for cattle, and 
in the United Provinces and Behar green and dry juar and 
bajr^ stalks are freely given to the cattle as fodder mixed with 
oil cake or bran. It is ascertained that juar crop yields 10 
times as much fuel and fodder as wheat or rice. 
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PuIses,^kxQ grown in almost every part of India and it 
is estimated that the pulses occupy a larger area than even wheat 
in British India, the total acreage being estimated at 48,000.000. 
and amongst pulses, gram occupy the most important place, 
and it is very useful to the cultivators as it requires no 
irrigation. 


A few years ago it was remarked that the trade in miUets, 
Indian corn and pulses was mostly internal, and this is as it 
should be because it is only fair that the poorer classes should 
be able to retain cheap productions, for food, and trade in the 
high priced products and thus increase their wealth. Of recent 
years, the export trade in these commodities is graduallv 
growing into some importance, and it is observed that during 
a year nearly two crores of worth of millets, maize and pulses 
are exported from India. The export trade in these comm- 
odities was as follows 


Otficial years. 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 


Cwts. 

3 » 372,594 

t,449»J72 

4 , 447-"'‘44 


Rs. 

1,41,63.045 

73.56.122 

1.84,57,454 


The following were prices of gram and arhar in Behar ancf 
the United Provinces during 1910: — 


Bhagalpur 

Patna 

Mirzapur 

Allahabad 

Agra 


Seers per rupee 
Gram. 

15 to 18 seers 
15 to 16 •„ 

13 to 16 „ 

. 15 to 18 ,. 

15 to 16 


Seors per rupee 
Arhar. 

11 to 13 seers 

12 to 13 „ 

10 to 13 „ 
.11 to 15 ,, 

•10 to 13 
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Thus the average price of /.grani was say Rs. a-8-o per 
juaund and of arhar Rs. the producing districts and 

the Railway freight from these places to Calcutta was as 


follows : — 



Miles. 


Rate per maund. 

265 

Bhagalpur 

Re. 0-3-4 

332 

Patna 

,, <3-4-8 

45 « 

Mirzapur 

<>- 5-3 

514 

Allahabad 

M 0-5-3 

790 

Agra 

„ 0-6-7 

These rates are 

low but they are 

intended more or less 


for the export trade, but the railway freight for the internal 
trade in the country is not so favourable. 1'ho railway freight 
on pulses from Rhagalpur to Cuttack, via Howrah, the cheapest 
route, is Re. 0-10-5 niaund, over a distance of 519 miles, 
whereas the freight from Allahabad to C’alcutta, 514 miles, is 
nearly half, viz,, Re. 0-5-3 P'^** maund. These railway rales 
apply equally to millets and Indian corn, and it is to the 
interest of the i)oorer classes to encourage cnhivaiion of thesis 
croj)s as producing food staples for the ryots and fodder for 
their cattle, especially as millets and Indian corn do not 
interfere with the wheat crop, and, therefore, the railway rates 
for internal consumption should in no case he roc; per cent 
higher than those for export, especially for the hjiiger distances, 
as in railway transportation a limit is reached heyond which the 
high railway rate tells adversely on tne expansion of trade. Jn 
the case of pulses from J3hagalpur to Cuttack, the railway 
freight means an addition of 21 per cent on the price of this 
food staple at Bhagal[)ur. ^ 
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Indian Coal. 

The remarkable expansion of the coal output has enabled 
India to hold the first position amongst the coal-producing 
dependencies of the British Empire. The raisings in India 
are not much below the quantity raised in Japan^ but are in 
excess of the output of Australia, Transval, Natal, or British 
Columbia. But the total weight of coal, raised in the United 
Kingdom, is, yet nearly 24 times as nnich, when compared 
with the tons of coal raised in India in a year. 

Cheap coal is an essential to any real progress in industrial 
development of the country ; and cheap fuel is again bound 
up in the question of cheap railway carriage not only in con- 
nection with the export trade, but also on the long lead between 
the collieries and the consuming market, but it will be de- 
monstrated later on that the railways have done more in this 
direction than perhaps was e.xpected at the time the trade was 
agitating for reduced railway rates not very long ago. The 
railways in India have, however, been as much benefited by 
the reduction as the public, if not more. But above all, if one 
likes to see mill chimneys vomiting forth clouds of smoke in 
every part of India, the first care of the wellwishers of India’s 
future industrial development should be to see that India can 
at all limes command cheat) 

Sir George Walt's Dictionary of Economic Products of 
India tells us that about 1884 the estimated amount of coal 
available (exclusive of waste) in Bengal, was 14,080,000,000 tons^ 
7*is., 1 4,000,000,000 tuns Vn the Raniganj Field ; 80,000,000 tons 
in the Ivarharbari or (iiridih Field. 

'Pile quantity of coal, mined in Bengal during the y years 
from 1885 to 1893. was 13,747,825 tons; or towards the end 
of 1893, the available coal in the two fields named herein was 
14,066,252,175 tons. 
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The Jherria field was opened In 1893, and the estimate of 
Sir George Watts in 1889 was that the available coal in the 
Damudar Valley (which includes the Jherria, North Karanpara 
and South Karanpara Fields) was as follows : 

Jherria Field ... ... 465,000,000 tons. 

North Karanpara 8,750,000,000 tons. 

South Karanpara ... 75,000,000 tons. 

It cannot be said how far these estimates are correct, but 
from the heavy raisings in the Jherria Field and subsecjuent 
investigations, it would seem that if there has been a mistake, 
it has been on the side of moderation. Anyhow these 
figures shew that in 1894, the quantity of available coal in 
Bengal was 23,356,252,175 tons. 

During 15 years from 1894 to 1909, the raisings amounted 
to no less than 96,805.059 tons, and assuming that the coal 
mined in 1910 in these fields, was more than in 1908, the 
total coal, now available in the three fields, mentioned (r/>. 
Raniganj Jherria, and Giridih), would be some what near 
23,000, 000,000 tons in round figures. The output in a year 
in Bengal comes to, sa} , 1,2,000,000 tons, and accepting that 
this figure will be very nearly doubled in, say, 7 years and 
quadrupled in about lo years, there is enough coal in the land 
to meet any future development for many many years, but 
every year the mining operations will be deeper, which will 
mean greater cost and more risk in raising. There are other 
important coal mines in India, which have been discovered, 
for instance, the Ramgarh and Bokaro fields, but these are not 
being worked for want of railway communication. The 
Government of India and the coal trade have already directed 
their attention in this direction, and in reasonable time the 
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-communications' will be; provided. There does not a{>pear 
to be any great necessity for any further rapid development in 
coal mining, as the evils of over production have lately been 
keenly felt, and it is said that out of the raisings every year^ 
the lower grade of coal, known as the second class quality, 
only came to sight, but did not find purchasers. 

In iyo8, the total quantity of Indian coal mined was 
12,769,635 tons, of which the coal fields in Bengal accounted 
for quite 90 per cent. The interesting note of the Director- 
(leneral of Commercial intelligence, issued towards the end of 
October last, on the coal production and consumption, in 1909, 
shews that Jherria contributed 49*1 per cent. Raniganj 34 per 
cent, and Giridih 5 per cent, so that in 1909, the raisings in 
Bengal were over 88 per cent, of the total coal produced in 
India in that year. The exports of coal to foreign countries 
and the “ bunker coal,” used on steamers touching Indian 
ports was 18,49,150 tons or 16 per tent, of the total output. 

Before proceeding to remark upon export coal, it will be 
more useful to deal with the internal coal trade of the country. 
The use of coal for domestic purposes is yet confined to 
the districts situated at distances of not more than, say, 250 
miles from the coal-fields. By far the greatest quantity of 
coal consumed inland is by railways and partly by mills 
(cotton and jutej factories, foundries, steamers plying on Indian 
rivers, and for brick burning. 

It has very often been remarked that if coal is freely used 
as domestic fuel in all parts of India, the agricultural classes 
would be able to obtain an abundant [supply of “cow-dung” for 
manure. Further although the opening of new railways have 
placed several forest tracts within the reach of the thickly 
inhabited parts for the latter to draw the supply of firewood 
from these forests, and it is also to the interest of the country 
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thiat ihe jungles should be cleared ijo allow iif more cultivable 
lari J being available for agricultural operations, it is equally 
essential to the well-being of the people that tracts of land 
should not be denuded of trees for miles together, as it is said 
the effect of trees in equalising temperature and the distribution 
of rain and in entrapping rain is universally recognised. The 
cutting down of trees in millions every year has been the cause 
of rain fall in India becoming more capricious. Therefore, 
the expansion of coal trade for domestic fuel is really very 
important, and the development of coal trafVic in this direction 
is really the future of the coal trade of India. It is said on 
authority that in some parts, the real diflicully against the use 
of coal is the want of suitable “choolas*’ to minimise the 
discomforts from smoke from coal in an Indian hut and suitable 
for baking hand-made “cbapatiis". There is a great future for 
any one who will undertake the invention of such “choolas”, 
and place them within the reach of the people in the districts 
ur away from the coal-fields along with cheap coal. In 
Bengal the same difficulty exists as to “choolas ", but the very 
high price of firewood, compared with the cheap price of coaK 
has more or less been the main cause of use of coal as fuel for 
cooking in preference lo firewood or dried cow-dung, but in 
Bengal dried jute plant .stalks, dried cow-dung, or kerosine oil, 
is .still used in kindling the fire. 

It cannot at this moment be argued that llie high price of coal 
4jrevents it from being used more extensively as fuel for cook- 
ing ; there must be .some other rea.son.s, such as those men- 
tioned above, operating against the universal use of coal in 
India for cooking. It may be interesting to know that in Agra 
the price of “ ghootias ” or dried cow-dung is 12 annas per 
maund; or say, Rs. 20 per ton, whereas coal can now be had 
in Agra at, .say, Rs. 1 2 per ton, including all charges (not 
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excluding the middle man*s profits). In Benares the price of 
retail firewood is usually 6 annas per maund, or, say, Rs. lo 
per ton, but the price of coal in Benares cannot be more than 
Rs. 8 per ton. It is true that cheapness of price must have 
its effect in the long run. but if coal is sold in carts from door 
to door, and suitable choolas are supplied at the same 
time, the effect will be quicker. Any enterprise in this direc- 
tion on the lines indicated will be amply repaid. 

As already remarked, the Railways in India consumed the 
largest quantity of coal produced in the country ; during iqocv, 
the weight of coal so consumed was 3,689,093 tons : an idea 
of the increase of coal, used by railways, can be better imagined, 
when it is pointed out that in the year 1905 (/. e, before the 
existing low railway rates came into operation) the (juantity of 
coal, used on railways, was 2,668,424 *tons or in the space of 
three years the consumption under this head has gone up b) 
more than 1,000,000 tons. Therefore, it is correct to say that 
Indian Railways have equally profited with the Indian industries 
by the reduction in coal rates. 

The following were the prices of coal since 1904 per ton 


loaded into 

railwi 

a}- w 

agons 








Jherria. 


Ran 

igan j. 


iqoq 

Rs. 

i-i 

2 to Rs. 


Rs. 

2-0 

to Rs. 

2-8 

1903 

Ks. 

i-i 

4 to „ 

2-J2 

Rs. 

2-8 

to ,, 

3-4 

r gob 

Rs. 


to „ 

5-0 

Rs. 

3-8 

to „ 

4-8 

I go; 

Rs. 


to „ 

4-4 

Rs. 

3-8 

to 

4-0 

1908 

Rs. 

4-8 

to 


Rs. 

4-0 

to ,, 


1909 

Rs. 

2-0 

to „ 

4.8 

R.S. 

2-0 

to 

3-8 




First class. 





1910 


Rs. 

3 to Rs 

3-4 

R 

3 

to Rs. 

3-8 


Second class. 

Rs. I-I2 to Rs. 2-4 Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-0 
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It will be seen that high prices prevailed in the years 1906* 
to 1908, the effect of which is so well known that it does not 
require much recapitulation beyond the remark that the markets 
in the far East, Ceylon, and the railways in Western India were 
compelled to turn their attention to Natal and Australia for 
their coal. I he large profits, made by the colliery proprietors 
in India, did not satisfy them, and they were so expectant 
of prices going higher and higher that they were reluctant to 
make forward contracts, which drove their customers, principally 
railways, to buy far in excess of their actual requirements, 
although this course meant blocking up of enormous sums of 
money without interest, but even this they were ready to risk 
as the fear and the serious conT^equences of ra])id increase in- 
the prices was great. The mills in Ahmedabad, which had. 
been taking Bengal coal, were coiiqielled to use wood from the 
(lodhra and Rutlain forests. Besides the smaller collieries 
which were perhaps aware that they would not survive in the 
long run, and were therefore most anxious to make as mucli 
(»rofu as possible to bring cjuick and large returns on their 
capital, did not take so much care to keep to the quality of 
coal, they contracted to sui>ply. Thu.s Bengal coal got a bad 
name. This is however, not said of respeclable miners. Such, 
a condition can never succeed in establishing the prosperity 
of any trade on a sound basis, nor can it he considcretl 
beneficial to the country. 

* Even the colliery proprietors, who in their short-sighted 
policy raised the prices to almost impossible figures, had l(j 
suffer in the long run, for the slump in the coal trade, the 
result of the loss of some of the important foreign markets, 
and the overstudding of the coal depots of Indian railways, 
causing supplies to be in excess of the demand, affected the 
colliery people .seriously towards the end of 1908 and in 1909. 
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Some idea of the rise in the prices at the consuming marlceis 
can be formed when it is shewn that Bengal coal was available 
in 1905 in Bombay at prices varying between Rs. 1 0-0 to 
Rs. 1 2-0 per ton, against the price of English coal at Rs, 
12-8 to Rs. 18-6 per ton, but during 1907 and 1908 Bengal 
coal was selling in Bombay at Rs. 16 and Rs. 17 per ton 
respectively, but at the present moment the prices have come 
•down to Rs. 13-4 to Rs. 13-8 per ton. Now that the time for 
cheap coal has come, it is to be hoped that the local consump- 
tion of coal in India would be greater every year. It has been 
lately remarked in Capital that if coal were used in the 
Cantonments, where European troops are stationed in India, 
there would be a saving of some lakhs of rupees to iht 
Government. 

During the last 9 years, there have l)een two reductions in 
the coal rates ; the first one in August 1902 was not a big one, 
but the Iasi one in November 1906 was a very liberal one 
The statement appended below will shew the rates in 1901 
1902, and 1907 from the Jherria Field to the following place> 
in Upper India : — 

(<901 k ; o 2 1907 

IVr ton. Per ton. Per ton. 



Rs, 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Patna 

4 

15 


4 

2 

0 

3 

9 

0 

Benares 

8 

I 

0 

() 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Cawnporc 

11 

I 

0 

8 

15 

0 

5 

15 

0 

Agra 

• *3 

5 

0 

10 

15 

0 

7 

I 

0 

Delhi 

. 14 

14 

0 

12 

5 

0 

7 

15 

0 

Lahore 

• 

5 

0 

16 

9 

0 

9 


0 

Bombay . . 

. 21 

4 

0 

21 

7 

0 

11 

4 

0 

Karachi 

• -"7 


0 

-25 

2 

0 

12 

10 

0 
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The railway rates from Jherria to Lahore. Karachi ami 
Bombay, were reduced in iyo6 by 41, 48 and 50 per cent 
respectively. With such a reduction, the area of consumption 
has increased considerably, and the quantity of coal raised! 
during 1905 to 1910 was as follows : — 


1905 • 

1906 ... 

1907 ... 

1908 ... 

1909 ... 


Tons. 

8.4 '7-739 

9 . 7 ‘'^ 3 - 25 ' 

147-330 

'2.760.335 

I 1.870,064 


Compared with 1905, the output was 66 per cent, more in 
1908. This expansion of the trade is the direct result of coal 
rale reduction. Taking the case of Lahore, it would he seen 
that the railway rate was reduced in 1906 from Ks. 16-9 to 
Ks. 9-13 per ton or hv Rs. 6 -t2. 

The quantities of Indian coal. e.Kportcd by sea to the^ 
Indian ports and the ports outside India, were as under in* 
1905, T908 and 1909 : — 



To Indian Ports exclu- 

To Ports outsidi 


ding Burma. 

India, including 
Biirmah. 


Tons 

Tons. 

1905 

1.635.263 

1, 144,680 

1908 

2, 124,642' 

'.« 45 . 6 o 5 

1909 

1,7 lf),.S23 

0'2,i54 


The export trade by sea has not flourished ; the exports 
to Indian ports have increased, but those to ports outside India 
have diminished. 
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To the Indian ports also, the exports have not been so large, 
-as some of the coal for Bombay, Karachi, IMadras &c, is now 
carried inland by rail. During 1909, the figures of exports 
from Calcutta to Indian ports were as given below . — 


Bombay 

('liittagong 

("oconada ... 

(\iddalore 

Karachi 

Madras 

Mormugao 

Negapatam 

Pondicherry 

'Futicorin ... 

Other Indian ports 


. . «44,33^ tons 

28,714 „ 

500 „ 

.. 37»55o M 

.. 449»6i2 „ 

. 181,965 „ 

68.870 „ 

29,889 „ 

I3»227 „ 

2,350 „ 


1,657,013 tons. 
59»8 io „ 


1,716,823 tons. 

The low railway rates have not yet been successful in secur 
ing the whole of the traflic to indigenous ports, to the all rai 
route because of the steamer freights being cheaper still, am 
in spite of much wastage both in Calcutta in loading, and ii 
unloading in Bombay, the transit by rail from the collierie 
to Calcutta, and thence by steamer to Bombay, and Karachi 
is yet more economic. 
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The exports of coal to foreign countries were as shewn 
under : — 


Twelve months from 1 st April 
to 31st March 



1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

To Aden & De- 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

pendencies ... 

' 3 , 8 j 5 

1 1,224 

3,460 

Ceylon 

Straits Settle- 

3 >^ 4 , 6'5 

334.355 

370,570 

ment 

198,688 

107.615 

> 73-214 

Sumatra 

101,599 

« 5.535 

78,88.? 

China 


. 2 

. . . 

East Africa 

^437 

2,508 

. . . 

Other Countries 

'7.527 

(8,687 

130,867 


722,701 

569,926 

756,994 


During the three years, for which figures are shewn above, 
there were no exports to China, but at one time Hongkong 
used to take large supplies from Bengal; in iyc6 the taking 
by that Port amounted 10133,752 tons. Jaj)an coal is now 
being taken by Hongkong, Similarly the exports to Singapore 
went down from 260, 523 tons in 1906 to 90, 914 tons in 
1907; here also the Japan coal is in competition with the 
"Bengal productions. The serious competition for the supply 
of coal to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Sumatra, and Java is 
Japan. Indian coal has, as a rule, little chance of competing 
on successful terms with Japan coal, owing mainly to question 
of freight, and the coal exports of Japan, which by its position, 
commands the ports of China, have risen to a much larger 
•figure than those of India. 
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, The imports of foreign coal into India during the same 
periods were as follows : — 

Twelve months from ist April to 
31st March. 


1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10. 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

From United King 




dom ... 

198.230 

199.741 

279,391 

Japan 

5,288 

5.950 

5*5^3 

Natal 

35.349 

71.364 

7^.569 

Australia (incliid 

- 



ing New Zaland) 

50,290 

145.796 

27,180 

Other countries 

.. 2,140 

i2.54f< 

15,706 


291,297 

435.399 

406,369 

By far the large.st quantity of lids coal was taken by Bombay, 

and small quantitie.s by Madras and Karachi as w 

ell. 

But taking the 1 

months i st 

April to 31. St 

October, the 


imports of foreign coal into India were 

1908 ... .. 239,374 tons. 

1909 ... ... 288,558 

1910 ... ... 175.350 - 

This dimini.shed traffic in the months, April to October 
1910, is to he congratulated upon; the heavy imports during 
the season, ist April 1909 to 31st March 1910, were probabl\ 
due to previous contracts, made during the period of high 
price, and for these imports, the Bengal colliery owners 
themselves are more responsible than anyone else. The 
principle should be that small profits repeated several times is 
more payiiig and stable than large profits gained only occasion- 
ally, and it is to be hoped that the lesson, . gained . in the past 
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at a high price, will induce the coal-mine owners to strictly 
adhere to this policy. The coal industry of to-day is described 
to be in a healthier condition than 2 years ago when the prices 
were abnormally high, and with normal conditions, a profitable 
and steady future is biHiml t(^ supervene. The petty colliery 
owners who spoilt the market are disappearing. 

The by-products of coal, viz. coal tar and ammonia are 
growing into im[)ortance. There are now several coke ovens 
in the coal fields, and ex[>orts of coal tar from (firidih and 
Kulti have commenced. There is no reason why tliis industry 
sliould not largely develop, and oust the importeil coal tar. 
Encouraging railway rales have been granted for coal tar pro- 
duced in the country. 


Manoankse. 

The manganese ore deposits in other parts of the world 
Tiz Brazil and Russia are said to be limited, and the raisings 
each year in these parts are, therefore, depleting the mines to 
a great extent, while, on the other hand, the Geological 
Department of the Government of India are satisfied that 
India has enormous supplies of manganese ores. It is, how- 
ever, remarked that the manganese industry in this country 
is not being worked to the best advantage, but nevertheless the 
Indian manganese ore has a great future before it which must 
come sooner or later. 

Indian manganese is a very high-grade ore, and it is not 
costly to mine it, and the Indian ore must always command a 
market, unless there is unusual depression which, however, is 
always teitiporary. The high iron contents of the Indian ores 
may be regarded as a point in their favour, or otherwi.se. 


9 
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according to the use to whicli the ores are to be applied. It 
is true that the liigli iron contents makes it inore diihcult to 
manufacture the very higliest gi;atles <ir iVrro-manganese from 
Indian ores, l)ut on liie oilier hand, if ilu* very highest grades 
are not required, then the iron is of considerable value. There 
is at the present moment little demand for the low-grade ores, 
but as the de[>osits in other countries become depleted and the 
juice of ore increases, the low-grade ores of India will find 
jiurchasers ; at jiresent the low-grade ores lie -lacked in the 
^icinity of the mines. In any case, the industry is still in its 
infancy and re(|uires fostering, for ibero is imiold wealth for 
India in the ore mines. 


In 1901;, there were 37 manganese ore mines in India, 


Camtral j 
Provinces ) 


Nagpur ])istri(t 
Ralaghat „ 
Chindwara ,, 
Bhandara ,, 


Madras 

Bombay 


N’izagapalam (list rict 
Pancli Mahals ... 


1 2 


6 

d 


37 

The mines in the Central Provinces are the most important, 
and the best manganese deposits arc found in [those provinces 
in the four districts named, which cover an area of 3,500 square 
miles, but the dra\v-back is that most of the mines have not vet 
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direct railway access, ami some of them are nearlv 30 to 35 
miles away from the railway lines, and thus the cost of transport 
from the mines to the railway is rather hii»h and operates 
against cheap price in competition with the }>roductions of other 
countries. One of tlie mining companies lias, however, laid 
two narrow-gauge tram lines, starting fn^m different points on 
the main line to the South, and penetrating to distances of 12 
and 30 miles within the mining area, but what is retjuired is 
feeder light railways to all the mines of any importance. 

The manganese ore, min«'d in the Central Proviiue^, is a 
mixture of braunitc and psilomelane. and chemically, the ore 
is one of the richest and purest. The slopes of hills in Imlia, 
containing ore bods, are covered by enormous deposits of this 
nature. 


The total out put of the manganese ore, during 1909, was 
as given below : — 

Central Provinces ... b)iis 

Madras ... ... 59 *^ n 

Bombay ... ... ‘ 7/^57 »» 


357,205 tons 

Bui the oiitimt in 1907 was 642,082 tons. During 1908 
and 1909, the prices of manganese were sii])jecl to serious 
lluctualions. In 1907, the price of tirst grade ore was 15! 
annas perunitofniangane.se contained; hut in August 1908, 
it dropped down to ijl annas. Ihis drop in the prices was 
attributable to both over-production and general depression in 
tlie trade, "which also accounted for the raisings in 1909 b-ing 
■small. 
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Remarking upon the industrial uses of manganese, Sir 
Cieorge Watt writes in his “ Dictionary of Economic Products 
of India as follows : — 

“ The uses to which the ores of manganese are put in the 
arts are somewhat varied. The peroxide is extensively employed 
in glass-makings to destroy the green colour of glass which it 
does by converting the protoxid of iron into the peroxide ; 
When added to excess, it gives the glass a red or violet colour. 
The same oxide is used in porcelain painting for the fine 
brown colour, which it yields. It is also employed in glazing 
pottery, and in the preparation of cuatncK. Its most valuable 
property, however, is the ease with which it gives off oxygen after 
the application of heat, a [property which is largely taken advan- 
tage of in the arts. It is also used in the manufactures of 
chlorine and calcium chloride. Of late years the ores of 
manganese have been extensively utilised in the inanufactLirc 
of iron and steel by the Bessemer process the latter especially. 
Manganese, in the metallic slate, is said to ileprive iron of its 
magnetism. A process of aj)plicatiou of this principle has been 
invented in F.ngland, by means of which the metal, in the 
proportion of 27 per cent., i.s mixed with the steel used for ship 
buildings; and it is contended that this mixture deprives the 
steel of its magnetic inliuence on the ship’s compasses. ’’ 

India is said to be losing a great deal of money by sending 
its ore in the crude state and had the ore been converted into 
“ ferro manganese. ” the gain, owing to the higher price paid 
for “ferro manganese," would have been no le.ss than 13 
crores of rupees on the tiuantily exported during the years 
1892 to 1906. The manufacture of “ferro manganese” has 
not yet been taken in hand in India, but it is suggested that it 
may be useful to smelt the low-grade ores, which now lie 
waste. 
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At the last Industrial Conference at Allahabad, the President, 
in his speech, laid stress on the fact that unless the manganese 
ore industry in the ('entral provinces received fostering assistance 
in the matter of railway freight, it might die altogether. In 
an industry, in which India possesses so much advantage in 
the matter of supply and tiualiiy of the ore, such a fear is not 
quite justified, especially when it is borne in mind that the 
deposits of ores in other countries are not large, when compared 
with the Indian deposits. It is observed in the report of the 
Director of the Geological Survey of India that the depression 
that came over the Indian ore industry ibirijig 1908 affected 
the Caucasus Suj)ply as \\ell, and was due to a lessened demand 
for manganese ores by the steel trade and not to Russia having 
recaptured any of its custom. In domonsirating his case, the 
President of the Industrial Conference, held at Allahabad 
during December 1911.). laid stress on the point that during 
1908 and T 909, the exj)orts from India went down, but this 
was more or less due to the heavy fall in the prices and general 
depression in the trade, but things have altered towards belter 
in the direction of increase in the exports. Ii may be useful 
to remark in tliis connection that allbough the Railway rale 
from Sihora Road to Calcutta is down to the absolute minimum 
of one-tenth pie [)er maund per mile, rv’e. u-5-11 per niaund 
•or Rs. lo-i-i p(*r Ion siill, during the period of d(.‘]>ression, large 
stocks of inang.inese ore were lying near the mines. Both 
ahe Calcutta and the Ibimbay lines have (|U(>led the ininiiiium 
rates, they are at llie j)resent nioinenl allowed to charge lor 
this commodity. During, 190b, aljout rirds uf the manganese 
ore exports from India passed through the Bombay Port. 'I he 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway also charge the minimum 
rate of'^^^tli pie from Nagi)ur to Bombay, which works out to 
Re 0-4-4 por maund for 522 miles or Rs. 7-b-o per ton. 
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whereas the railway freight on coal, for the same distance 
is Rs. 6»6-o per ton, so that the difference between the or 
and coal rates is Re. i-o-o per ton, and the present raihva 
rates on coal in India are undoubtedly about the cheapen 
charged by any railway in the world. The question of charg 
ing same rates on ores, as now levied on coal, requires con 
sideration. It is correct that the value of export ore is com 
paratively higher than the value of export coal, and it is als 
to be admitted that there is no prospect in the immediat 
future of the trafhe in ores assuming the same huge propoi 
tion as coal, but as the deposits of manganese ore are said t 
be enormous, and tlie industry is in its infancy, which, i 
developed, will bring large sums of money to the country, th 
Railway Board should consider the question of reducing th 
existing minimum rates from one-tenth pie to the same levu 
as coal ; this will allow of railway freight on ore from Balaghii 
to Calcutta being quoted at Rs. 7-4-0 per ton, whereas tli 
lowest rate the railway is now permitted to charge is Rs. 9-3- 
per ton. 

During the ollicial year from ist April to 31st March, th 
exports of manganese ore from India were as follows : — 


1907- igoS 

1908- 1909 

1 909- 1910 


Cw’ts. 

10,968,393 

8,760,261 

10,006,882 


and for the pcri(»d, April to 31st October 1910, the expor! 
were — 


Cwts. 


In 1908 ... 
„ 1909 ... 
„ 1910 ... 


4,649,314 

5.385.565 

7.061,321 
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It will be observed that during 1910, there has been an 
appreciable increase in the exports, which were principally to 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Belgium as 
follows during the period April to October 1 910 : — 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Belgium ... 


Cwts. 

2,341,903 

1,882,600 

i,734»oo5 


With the question of reilucod rates for ore, the Railway Board 
might also consider the question of providing feeder lines or 
assisted sidings, though the lengths of the sidings will be 
much longer than the sidings usually are, on favourable terms, 
to the miners, as they luive allowed to the colliery proprietors in 
Bengal. 


Pu; IKON, 

The i)ig iron tratle of India cannot also he said to be an 
unimportant one. The Harakar Iron and Steel Works turn out 
pig iron, and the ex[,orts from (’alcutta during the years 1907 
to it^io were as under: — 


1907 

1 908 

1909 

1910 


150 ^) 3 ^ cwts 
i44/>95 o 
135492 „ 

i<>4..i43 M 


The figures for the year 1910 are for eleven inonth.s only 
up to the end of November, and owing to depression in the pig 
iron trade, along with the general depression in the trade of the 
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worid, the export business in 1908 and 1909 was small, but 
there has been a rise in the exports lately. Here, also, the drop 
In the- previous years was due probably to stagnation, and some 
such fear was again entertained in the English market in 
September and October 1910. The following remarks, bearing 
on the Indian pig iron trade in (jlasgow, from the Statist 
are worth quoting : — 

‘HThere are two very remarkable incidents in pig iron which 
may have had an effect, consciously or unconsciously, on iron 
warrant market. One of these is the importation of pig iron 

from India into Glasgow the former hub of the pig iron 

trade. The other is the importation of pig iron from China 
into North America, the largest producing area of pig iron in 
the world. These are curious events, and contrast strikingly 
with the expected stream of pig iron from Middle-borough and 
Glasgow to the United States. But they are capable of explana- 
tion, and I he explanation, offered us by one in the trade, is 
certainly intelligible, if it is not absoliuely exhaustive. The 
importation of a small (piantity of Bengal iron into Glasgow 
is reputedly an ex[)eriinental one to show that in case of need, 
iron can be got as required from India. There need be no 
ilitliculty, we imagine, over the question of freight, wiiich may, 
perhaps, in the tea season, be got as hnv from Calcutta for 
ballast or trimming as from, say, Ikdtimore in the cotton 
season, From Calcutta to the Clyde is a long voyage, but sea 
rates are not always measured by distance. One has heard in 
past days of heavy freight from the Clyde to Calcutta at 5s. 
per ton, and even suggestions of less. And even to-day one 
hears of Indian freights that will not cover the outlays for port, 
dues, canal dues and voyage incidentals, apart from ship’s 
expenses.' 
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The principal exports of pig iron from Calcutta during 
1909 to foreign countries were to New Zealand, Australia, 
besides exports to Indian ports, such as Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and a certain (juaniity is also taken by the Railway 
^vorkshops in the country. The Railway freight from the 
Works at Barakar to Calcutta has also been quoted at a low 
figure, viz., Rs. 2-12-0 per ton, the railway rale on coal from 
IvuUi to Calcutta being Rs. 2-9-0 per ton, the export coal rale, 
however, being Rs. 2-0-0 per ton. 


Fl Tl RK OK THK IkON TraUI. Oh InDIA. 

The quantity of manufaclured iron, imported into India, 
is large; the total iron im{)orts during the oOicial year from 
1st April 1909 bj 2 1 St March 19 10 were 5,^50,654 tons, valued 
to the extent of Rs. 4. 9^.99, 5 7S, and, lli ereforo, the cnterpriM‘ 
of Messrs. Tata tV: Sons in siariing the Iron and Steel Works 
at Kalimati (which are still under consiriiciion ) nearChakar- 
(Iharpiir on the B. X. Railway, is calculated to benefit Imlia 
very largely, 'I’lie Tata Iron and Steel Company have been 
formed for the j)iirposo of erecting in India blast furnacr^, 
open-hearth steel fiirnaLes, rolling mills, and other ])laji' 
necessary for the manufacture of j)ig iron, sii;ei rails, bar^. 
plates ikc. Me.ssrs. Tata tk Sons'carried out a private lleologiia! 
.Survey of considerable areas in India, and as l|ie result ol 
their survey, verv large deposits fjf very high-grade iron or(;s 
have been di.scovered in the M<mrbhanj State in 1 )ri.ssa, and 
in the Raipur District (('entral Provinces). With the vtua 
liberal railway rates a-isnred, iron ore can be place<l into the 
Works at Rs. 2-4-0 })er ton, and an abundant supply of coal 
and limestone is available within a reasonable di.siance of the site 
of the Works at Kalimati. The Government of Imlia, besides 
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granting an^ exceedingly low Railway rate of pie per maund 
per mile, which means carrying one maund for 45 miles for one 
pice or three pies, have guaranteed to puchase 20,000 tons of 
steel rails annually for 10 years, provided they are up to the 
specification required, and are sold at prices not more than that 
paid for rails, imported into India. The Capital of the Works 
has been put at Rs. 2,31,75,000, and basing all costs on 
liberal figures, and taking also prices at the average cost of 
imports over 10 years, 1896 to 1905, and assuming an annual 
sale of 55,000 tons of pig iron, and 72,000 tons of finished 
steel, it is estimated that after due provision for upkeep, 
depreciation, Director’s fees, and all working expenses there 
will be a gross profit of Rs. 24,45,000. This industry assures 
a great future for India's iron trade, and avary Indian should 
wish it success, especially as iron smelting was at one time 
a wide-spread industry in India. In ancient times Indian 
people seem to have ac([aircd a fame for metallurgical skill, 
and the reputation of the famous 7 (^oo/z Steel, wliich was made 
in India long before the Christian era, contributed the general- 
impression that the country is rich in iron ore of a high-class 
type. 


Mica, 

Although India supplies more than 60 per cent, of world’s 
mica, the total value of mica exported from this country in a 
year is not more than 34 lakhs of rupees. The two other 
countries producing mica are Canada and the United States 
of America. Then again, out of India’s total production, more 
than half the quantity is raised from the mines in llengal, the 
mines being .situated in the districts of I lazaribagh, Gya and 
Monghyr. Mica is also raised in the district of Nellore in the 
[Madras Presidency and in Ajmer and Marwara in Rajputana. 
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The following are the figures of export of mica during the- 
years 1904 to 1909 : — 


1904 


22,164 

1905 

. 

25-641 

1906 


52,543 

1907 


52,203 

1908 


53-543 

1909 


32,011 


It will be seen that compared with 1904, the raisings in 
1908 were greater by nearly 141 per cent, hut in 19C9 there 
was a decrease in the output. It has, however, been remarked 
that sometime there is a tendency to underestimate the figures 
partly to avoid royalty and partly due to mica stealing 

There is an extensive internal trade in mica of the poorer 
grades for ornamental and decorative purposes, and of the 
exports, the United Kingdom takes the largest share, the United 
States and (iermany comes next, hut it is remarked that of the 
(juantity imported into the United Kingdom, a large portion is 
reshipped to America. The Director General of ( ieological 
Survey of India n‘mark«> as follows on the increased use of 
mica : — 

*; The increase i> largely due to the invmuion of Micanite, in 
which small and inexpensive sheets of Mica are cemented to- 
gedier with shellac under pressure, with the production of 
large sheets costing much less than the natural sheets of erpial 
size. The decreased cost of this material led to the increased 
application of mica in the arts, especially for electrical insula- 
tion. Further — more scrap mica, formerly thrown away, is now 
ground up and used for boiler and pipe lagging, as a lubricant 
and for wall paj)er and paints.” 

The price of mica exported to Flngland fetched no higher 
average price than 94 per cwl., whereas the direct .ship- 
ments to the Uniteil States were sold at the average rate of 
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17 per cwt. It is, therefore, to the advantage of the Indian 
-export mica trade that all shipments to the United States 
should be direct instead of the portion of the trade being 
•carried on through the United Kingdom. 

It is said that the Hazaribagh mica tract is one of the 
richest in the world, but it is to be regretted that the lease 
Siolders are working the mines with utter disregard for the 
future, and by following the line of least resistance in mining 
operations the result is not always leading to ultimate success, 
4ind some mines have thus been abandoned, and are now either 
water-logged or covered with debris, so that it is difficult for 
.future workers to work these mines. 

So far as the high, grade mica Is concerned, the railway 
rate is an insignificant iigure. The price of such mica varying 
from Rs. 35 to Rs. 73 per inaund, the railway freight from say 
Kodarma to Calcutta at Rs. 1-1-7 per inaiind is really insi- 
gnificant, but lately the Railway Tariff classification for low 
grades of mica has been raised. Formerly, the classification 
for mica valued at less than Rs. 25 per inaund was 2nd class ; 
but under the new classification only 4ih class rate applies to 
all mica, the 2nd class rate applying to ‘ mica refuse ’ only, 
'riic lower gratlos of mica, which really do not come under the 
head of ‘ mica refuse ’ have now to pay the 4lh class rate, so 
that while on such mica the price of which is Rs. 5 to 10 per 
maimd, the railway rate was formerly Re. 0-10-9 per inaund, 
10 Calcutta from Kodarma, but it has now been raised to Rs. 1-1-6 
per inaund. It will be to the interest of railways and of the 
trade to encourage larger despatches of lower grades of mica 
by cheap railway rates. The price of refuse mica is 8 annas to 
JO annas per maund. 



CHAPTER XX, 


Dkvklopment oi' India THRorciii Fkkdkr Railways. 

^Ithougli during past ten years, considerable advance has 
been made in Railway extensions in India, iniicli yet remains 
to be done in opening up the interior. There are a few 
districts in India, whicli would not benefit by more railway 
communication, and the Government of India are verv keen on 


feeder railway development, but the demands on “Railway 
programme” are always far in excess of the amount, however 
large which is allotted annually for railway ex[)enditure." ; Out 
of the allotment, the (lovernment must, in the first instance, 


provide funds for the maintenance, upkee[> and improvement 
of existing railways, including provision of rolling stock for 
increasing traflic. Next, money has to be given for comple- 
tion of railways already under construction, and the “residue 
is available for new lines.” 


It may be well imagined what the “residue” can be ; and 
there are financial objections to direct borrowing by the State 
for railway construction. If, therefore, feeiler lines are to be 
provided for on a large scale, it must be |)rivate enterprise 
which should come to the aid of the Governm ent. ) 

jThe ,Secrclary of State for India in considering the futiue 
of ^dian Railways in 1868 expressed his view that the system 
of Government guaranteeing a certain percentage of minimum 
interest on capital outlay seemed to be properly applicable, 
when there was reasonable hope that the prospects of the 
undertaking would, in moderate time, rise above the amount, 
which the guarantee covered. It was also emphasised that 
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such terms should l)e given as would attract capitalists to 
invest money in Kailways in fndia^ and not such as must 
repel them from entering ini«> vontract. 

The Indian puhlie do not, however, seem to he keen oji 
investing inuncy in feeder railways, upon which the future 
Klevelopinent of India so nuicli depends, and seeing that large 
sums arc invested in r,overninenl paper, it seems that Light 
Railway schemes have not been found favourable by the public, 
apparently because the interest guaranteed is not sulliciently 
attractive. 

It will doubtless be admitted that every improvement in the 
•communications of a country results in an increase of pros- 
perity. lit tact. Railway development and prosperity and 
advancement go hand in hand, as is evinced both by llie 
general condition of the country and by the particular condi- 
tions of each region, before and after a line of railway is 
driven ihrttugh it. 

With (loverninent paper yielding 3 aitd 3J per cent., it is 
evident that nothing less than 4 to 4 1 per cent, could suthce to 
attract people to invest money in railway shares. This was the 
opinion cxjtressed by late Mr. T. Robertson, C. V. (>. 
Special Railway Commissioner for India seven years ago. and 
this view has been fully borne out by ilie experience of past 
seven years.'^^ 

J 

So recently as in June 1910, the Government of India 
revised the terms, under which they are jirepared to consider 
offers for the construction, by the agency of private companies, 
of branch lines forming feeders either to the State lines worked 
by the State or to railways worked by CTompanies, and although 
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the revised terms are liberal in respect to grant of free land, 
terms of purchase by the (iovernment, &c. the minimum rale 
of interest to be guaranteed on the actual capital expenditure 
^till remains at 3J per cent. 

The t iOvernment of India, however, also offer an alterna- 
tive in the shape of rebate system. Kor the information of ilte 
])ublic, it will be interesting to tjuoie here the terms of the 
rebate system : — 

‘ When the branch line connects with a railway owned and 
xvorked by tbe Stale, the Government of India will be prepared 
to allow the ComjKiny in respect of. and at tbe end of each 
•calender year In way of rebate, such a sum, not exceeding in 
any year tbe nett earnings (exclusive of earnings, derived from 
the carriage of revenue stores) from tralffc interchanged between 
such State Railway and the branch line as shall, together with 
the nett earnings of the branch line, make up an amount etjnal 
to interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum on the ^actual 
•expenditure charged to the capital account of the ('oinpanv.” 

This in a way amounts to 5 per cent, guarantee, although 
it is not said in so many words that the (h)vcrnmcnt would 
make up the deficit if the net earnings from the branch line, 
together with the net earnings of the main line on traOic to and 
from the branch line, do not yield 5 per cent, return on the 
capital spent on the branch. Again, tlie “rebate system’' can 
only be promised by the Government when the main line, to 
^vhich the proposed branch is to be a feeder, is a State line 
worked by the Stale, but the number of Slate lines worked by 
the State are but three, lAz. the Eastern Bengal State, the Oudh 
and Rohilkhund, and the Nonh-\Ve.stcrn Railways. 
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^he feeder lines, constructed during the 

past fifteen years 

l>y private enterprise out of capital 

raised in 

India, under the 

guarantee or rebate system, are as 

follows, and the percentage 

of net earnings to llie capital outlay 

during 

1909 is also shewn 

below : — 


(iaug(‘. 

Percentage 
of net 
earnings 


ft. in. 

to capital 

d'apty Valley Ry . . . 

,S 6 

outlay'. 

473 

A h mc! dabad - 1 ) hoik a R y . 

'> > •? 

b*0() 

Ahmedabad-Parant i j Ry. 

.> 3 S 

tS'4(> 

Aniritsar-Patti Ry 

-S 

6.72 

j|J>aras(d-Hasirhat Lt. Ry. 

2 (> 

44^ 

Hukhtiarpur-Hehar id. Ry. 

J 6 

4-44 

Harsi f/ight Ry. 

2 6 

6'S2 

Shahdara-Saharanpur Id. 

Ry. 

2 f) 

471 

IIowrab-Amta Lt. Ry. ... 

2 0 

g-6f> 

llowrah-Shcakhala Id. 

Ry. 

2 0 

5 - 9 -’ i 


has been shewn that in no case a feeder railway, cons- 
tructed under liie guarantee or rebate system, is now yielding 
less than 4*42 per cent., and in six cases the percentage of net 
earnings to capital <niilay was 6 lo kj per cent. Kxcepting in 
the case of Tapty Valley Railway, it did not take the other 
lines more than 2 years to earn ihe present rate of interest or 
something near to it. Therefore, the minimum rate of interest 
of per cent, does not appear to be reasonable to those 
desirous of investing money in railways. 
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There are, however, always two sides to a ([uestion. From 
the point of view of the Government of India, they are in a way 
justified in limiting the minimum guarantee to 3^ per cent., 
as taking all things togetlier, the terms to the State should he 
the least onerous, hut at the same time it is to he home in 
mind that it would he dithcult to find capitalists eager to invest 
money in light railways until at least the rale of interest is- 
slightly higher than on ( iovernmenl paper. Seeing that the 
feeder railways in the past have yielded far in excess of 4J j)er 
cent in a majority of the cases, a minimum guarantee of 4I 
per cent, would not mean risking much on the part of the 
(lovcrnmcnt ; while, on the other hand, this increased rate of 
interest would he attractive, and the ol)jecl of the f Government 
in promoting light railways in the interest of the country would 
he better attained than at present.) 

/ 

The Government of India tnake it a condition that the 
construction of a new line will not he begun until they are 
saiislicd that capital sullicienl to meet the exi)endiliire has been 
subscribed, and should the (lovi'rnment be pleased to raise the 
minimum rate of interest to 4 1 per cent, there would perhaps 
be no t)bjection on the ])ari the public if the Government 
make a condition that it will l)e optional with the Government 
of India to make fresh en<[iiiries in connection with the trallic 
prospects of a i)roposed scheme, in all cases where there may 
l>e any doubt as to the results, the expenses ot such a fresh 
emjuiry being debited to the ‘'pn^motion money;” this will 
make the promoters very careful in their en(|niries. 

The Government need not sanction schemes, under the 
rebate or guarantee system, when there is no surety of 4^ per 
cent, outturn based on the trariic prosj)ects ascertained. 


10 
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Further, the provision that when the nett earnings exceed 
5 per cent, any excess over this limit would be shared equally 
between the (joverninent and the shareholders is also not very 
favourably regarded by the investors. In the first place, they 
feel that the guaranteed interest of 3i per cent is too low, and, 
secondly, they think that the moment the opportunity conies 
for them to earn something more than 3.1 per cent, the Ciovern- 
nient comes in for a share. T.ittle do the public realise that the 
object of such a division of the surplus above five per cent, is 
to obtain an asset which would be available for the guarantee- 
ing of interest on other feeder lines. The object of the 
Governmcnl is to benefit the Indian people as a whole, but the 
individual capitalist is not inclined to take this view. In order 
to make the terms of guarantee more attractive, it would 
perhaps he better if the Government did not share in the 
.surplus profits until the rate of dividend was more than 5! per 
cent. In that case, perhaps the shareholders would readily 
consent to the Government taking more than half the share of 
surplus profits over and above 5:i per cent. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The ijuestion of reducing public expenditure, the future of 
digriculiitre and commerce in India and the ijuestion of iucreasinir 
the ivealth of the country 

Tlie question of reducing the public expenditure is the 
burning (juestion of the day, and another subject, which is also 
at the present moment engaging the attention of the Ciovorn- 
menl of India, is the rise in the prices, and this (juestion is 
under-investigation by an able body of (jovernnieiu olhcials, 
whose report is anxiously awaited by the public. But the real 
problem underlying all these questions, is that India should 
advance in the direction of development of its resources to 
their fullest extent, and increase its wealth, and, consetjuenily, 
its purchasing power. 

Any reasonable reduction in the pu’jlic expenditure is 
always welcome, but seeing that the country is yet dependent 
on Government grants to such a great extent, which form such 
a large debit in the accounts of public expenditure, and as a 
great deal of progress in the work of almost all departments 
of the Government has yet to be attained in the interests of ihi^ 
public, before any steps are taken to curtail the expenditure, 
the whole thing must be surveyed from a very broad point of 
view. 

First, to deal with the question of rise in the price of food- 
grains, any useful discussion on this subject might perhaps 
with advantage be deferred until we know what the Government 
oflkials, conducting the enquiry, have got to say, but at the 
same time any general discussion at this stage is not likely to 
prejudice their report ; on the other hand, it may assist the 
enquiry. A recognized expert on Indian agriculture has said 
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that in spite of the fact that during normal years, the people do 
not feel the price of food-grains, and that the producer readily 
turns his surplus into money, thus encouraging large exports of 
food-staples to foreign countries, the time may not be very far 
off, when owing to the increase in population, and the growth 
of cultivation (even under improved methods) not keeping pace 
witli the rise in population, India will have to look to other 
countries for its supply of food. 

The suggestions to adopt improved methods of cultivation,, 
to increase the yield j)cr acre, and to place all available waste 
land under agricultural operations, are no doubt in the right 
direction. It is true that agricnlture is at the present moment 
the greatest industry of the country, hut when it is borne in 
mi nil that the allotment per acre of cultivated land in India 
and other Asiatic British possessions is hut 3 acres per indi- 
vidual, when compared with more than 300 acres per individual 
in America, it cannot be said that for the hcneru of tiie future 
generation, all that is necessary is to improve the agricultural 
industry only. However great the improvement may he in this 
direction, there is a limit to it, and judging from the experience 
of the past years, the prospects do not appear very reassuring 
from the point of view of enriching the peo[)le of the country 
from its sources of agriculture alone, although at the same time 
it must un([uestional)ly be admitted that all that is necessary to 
increase the production and yield per acre should be done, 
because it is from the raw materials of agriculture that India can 
hope to make an advance in its manufacturing interests. 

The milling of more wheat-flour, oil, and the manufacture 
of a superior tpiality of sugar as cheaply as possible, and the 
turning out of piece-goods and twist from its own manufactories. 
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must be the real industrial future of India. The exports must 
also be encouraged, as any civilised nation must hope to im- 
prove itself, by increasing its area of import and export trade, 
but in both the country should try to so work the trade as it 
Mould be to its best advantage in every respect. The agri- 
cultural productions, such as wheat, oil-seeds S:c. are exported 
in their raw state, and the endeavour should be to turn them 
first into flour and oil respectively before exporting. Secondly, 
the growing of cotton, jute and other staples that bring more 
money to the ryots should really have preference over growing, 
of cheap productions. At first sight, it may seem that less food- 
staples produced would only increase the chance of severity of 
the famine in a bad year, but when it is seen that an increase 
in the wealth of the ryots means increasing their purchasing 
j)Ower, it will at once be admitted that the high j)rice of food- 
stuffs will not affect them much so long as they liave money to 
meet the rise in prices. 

Taking the instance of England, which is poor in agricul- 
ture, but rich in its manufacturing industries, and is, therefore 
not affected by the failure of its crops, and has to import almost, 
every article of food from foreign countries, paying for the same 
from the money earned from its commerce and manufactories, 
India should rise in its manufacturing and commercial activity, 
so that the stress on land may be lightened. 

What has been said about India in the matter of its 
manufacturing interests in future being considered of far 
greater importance than even agriculture, cannot be said of 
America as the cultivated area per individual is over 300 
acres against 3 acres per individual in India, so that there- will 
be yet a large surplus in that country for export for many, 
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many years to come. It was remarked so lately as in December 
last, that one of the fundamental factors in the progress of the 
United States is its agicultural output. America hopes to profit 
by the rise in the price of food-stuff s, cotton and wool. In the 
nineties, the farmers in that country gave up farming, and 
flocked to towns and manufacturing districts to avoid the farms. 
These conditions were brought about in consequence of the 
extremely low prices of food, cotton and wool, which were then 
experienced. 

During the last ten years^ however, these conditions have 
changed by the rise in prices. The high prices have forced 
the Americans to pay renewed attention to farming, and the 
(luCvSiion of how to increase the output is being discussed from 
many standpoints. Large sums of money are being voted to 
Agricultural Colleges in every State, and thousands of farmers 
are being trained in scientific methods with a view to increas- 
ing the yield per acre, and the estimated increase in the wealth 
of the Americans during next twenty years is loo per cent. 
The area under cultivation of maize, wheat, oats, barley, and 
cotton has increased from 157,808,000 acres in 1S90 to 
237.502,000 acres in igio in the United States or an improve- 
ineiU of 79,694,000 acre.s. In India the area under wheat 
cultivation during the year 1909-10 was 27,910,400 acres 
against 25,370,078 acres in 1898-99, and more than 28,000.000 
acres in 1903-04 and 1904-05, whereas the cotton area in 1909- 
ic was reported to be 20.227,000 acres against 11,884,576 
acres in 1899-1900. It will thus be seen that in India, in 
wheat the expansion in the acreage has not been satisfactory, 
but in cotton in the last ten years the acreage has practically 
been doubled, but the figures of 1909-10 for cotton are beloiv 
those of years 1906-07 and 1907-08. 
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As already stated, the conditions of the two countries are 
so different ; the United States have an enormous surplus for 
export, and can expand the area and yield to a far greater 
extent ; the farmers are rich and can spend large sums on 
improvements, whereas in India the room for development in 
increasing the area and yield, compared with America, is prac- 
tically insignificant, and the agricultural classes are poor, and 
can hardly make both ends meet. While America hopes to 
profit considerably by the increase in prices of food-staples, 
India suffers greatly under such conditions. 

Now, as to public expenditure, as already remarked in con- 
sideration of any proposal to effect a reduction in it, the fu'i-t 
and foremost care should be that in doing so, the work of pro- 
gress in the various departments is not retarded. There is 
lirsi the education of the Indians in arts of manufacture and 
lommerce, and next comes the improvement of irrigation. 
Canal irrigation has been introduced in the Ihmjab, the United 
J’rovinces and in parts of Bengal, aiuMias [n*oved a great boon, 
blit in the Madras Presidency, lift irrigation has lieeii intro- 
duced. In the Presidency, nuwe than 250 oil engines and 
pumps arc utilized in lilting water from wells, channels, 
canals, tanks, lakes and rivers, for irrigation of dry land, and 
in the Central Provinces and the United Provinces, in the 
^listricts far away from the rivers, iligging of wells and tanks, 
and the introduction of lift irrigation would be of greatest 
advantage, and the public expenditure in this direction should 
b<-* increased. Hut public expenditure alone cannot do much 
g(ii)d, because there is always a limit to the public money 
which tlic Oovernment can sanction for irrigation. The forma- 
tion of private companies for Sinking wells and the construc- 
tion of lift irrigation with some sort of guarantee from the 
( iovernment in the way of payment of the sum at present 
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realized from the ryots, supplied with irrigated water, or a little 
more, will be of great assistance in advancing the interests of 
the country. 

There is also the tendency to curtail the expenditure on 
railways, but it cannot but be recognised that the boon to the 
country through railways has been incalculable, and it may be 
‘useful to quote the following from the writing of a distinguish- 
ed American economist : — 

“ The Railways in America have been the prime factor 
in enabling the country to recover from the losses of the civil 
war, to resume specie payments, and in establishing j)rosperily 
on a sound basis.” 

These remarks date ten years back. Although it caninA 
be said that the Railways in India have produced the same 
amount of good as the Railways in America, there is no doubt 
that this great transporting agency has been an important factor 
in securing the benelits which India enjoys at present, and 
hopes to secure in the future, especially in developing its pro- 
duction and trade by an improvement in the transport facilities. 
Any expenditure in the construction of new lines to tap a 
prosperous market or to develop an entirely new tract of land 
or to improve the condition of a district should never be object- 
ed to, and the importance of such an expenditure can only 
be considered as second to the expenditure on ‘‘irrigation.” 

As observed in the previous chapter what is really wanted 
in this direction, is the increase of the (lovernment guarantee 
of 35 per cent, to 4J or 5 per cent, on feeder railways, that 
may be left for private enterprise to provide, as without an 
increase in the guaranteed interest to any thing less than 4i 
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per cent, it is not possible to make the scheme of providing? 
railways in India through the agency of private enterprise a 
success. Any reduction in the expenditure on trunk lines of 
railways, already in existence, does no <ioiiI)t reipiire consiilera- 
tion, but care is necessary to be taken to ensure that in doing 
so, the power of railways in carrying ‘ the maximum of iralhc 
at the minimum of rates’ is not minimised. 

Further, so long as there is work of progre^s to be achieve»I 
in every direction, with wliich the iniere>ts of India of to-day 
and of India of the future are so much allied, it is a very 
difhcult matter to advise upon the t]uestion of reducing the 
•expenditure. The (juestion which should always come to the 
fore in future is ‘‘the increase of the wealth ot the country, 
through its industrial development in all <lireclions.” 



CHAPTER XXII 


METfce-GAriJE Kntrance to Kvrachee. 

The Jodhpore-Bikaneer Railway System has been seeking 
entrance into Kurachec port on metre gauge by the construction 

^ 3 ^- 3 3 ^ p;auge track between Hyderabad (Sindh) and 
Kurachec over a length of no miles. The uuestion was 
brought u]) by the Kurachec Cliamber of C’ommerce 8 years 
ago, (luring the visit of the late Mr. T. Robertson, C*. V. O. 
Special Railway C'ommissioner for India, and the matter is 
again engaging the attention of the Government of India at 
the present inoinenl. 

The construi lion of (he metre-gauge link from Hyderabad 
(Sindh) to Kurachce will place the important marts of the 
North, such as Agra and Delhi, in direct connection with 
Kurachec (m\ unbroken metre gauge rla Kuchman and Hydera- 
bad, (Sindh) and afl'ord the shortest route for trallic between 
Kurachec and Northern India. I'he exi.sting distances by tlie 
broad gauge are as follow> over the North-Western Railuay 
route : — 

Delhi to Kuraclice yo8 miles over the N. W. R\. 

Agra to Kuiachee 1^)30 riii the A. l>. C. and the 

N. W. Railways. 

But the distances by the metre gauge to Hyderabad (Sindh) 
via Kuchman Road, and thence over the Noiih-\\ e stern to 
Kurachec arc as under : — 


JXdhi to Kurachce... 
Agra to Kurachce ••• 


... 780 miles. 
••• 781 miles. 
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It will be seen that the hitter route, involving a journey 
of 200 miles over the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and 466 miles 
over the Jodhporc-Bikaneer State Railway (which belongs to 
the Native States of Jodhpore and Hikancer. and partly runs 
over the British territory) ofYers the shortest route, but there 
is a transhipment at Hyderabad (Sindh) which is cinisidered an 
impediment to the trade. 

The (lOvernmeiU of Roml>ay (Railway department) la 
expressing their views against the scheme argue that the pro- 
vision of a direct metre gauge tract from Delhi to Knrachee will 
enable the metre-gauge system lo offer lower rale to the public 
than can be <[iioted by the broad-gauge route ovi.‘r the North- 
Western Railway. On page of tlu‘ report of the Ganges 
Bridge Committee, hehl in Calcutta a few \ears ago, it will be 
seen that one of the strongest reasons, advanced hv the Calcutta 
lines in favour of the IMokameh route, was that it wonUl offer 
the cheapest rates to the public, it being the shortest route, and 
s/nss 7«v/.v /iii(/ oit the point (htii the rouit\ 'ix'h'uh hi a 
p'<htion to offer tht ehenpest nites, shonht not he prevented from 
d'dnicr so. and that all elTorts t<> oust such a route by the swstem 
of *' blocking ral<‘s, ’ should be discouraged. But unlortun- 
aii'lv one of the stronieest raisons advanced by the Bombay 
(iovernment fRaib\a\ department), against the metre -gauge 
entrance into Kuracher. is th.it thereby the metre gauge would 
deprive the Nortli-Wt‘stein of its traffic between, say Delhi and' 
Kurachce by (juoiing rates below the North-Westetn Railway 
“ minimum. " Tlie tlisiama* b\ the broad gauge between Delhi 
and Kuracliee is miles, and the lowest rate that can he 
tpioted by that mule from Delhi to Kurachee for wheat 
in wagon loads, is Rs. 0-7-7 per niaund, but if the metre gauge 
link is an accomplished fact, and the Jodhpore-Bikaneer get 
the working of it, the metre-gauge system will be in a position 
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ito offer a rate of Rs. 0-6-6 per maund, or there will be a re- 
duction in the rate to the extent of Rs. 1^13-0 per ton. This 
is really where the shoe pinches, so far the Bombay port is 
concerned, as the lowest railway rate that can at present be 
quoted from Delhi to Bombay, is Re. 0-7-1 per maund, or, in 
other words if the metre -gauge get the advantage of direct 
entrance into Kurachee, this port will score in the matter of 
railway rates to the extent of Rs. i-o-o per ton. as compared 
with the Delhi-Bombay rate. But Bombay ought not to grum- 
ble at this, because in comparision with the Calcutta port, 
which has to labour under the disadvantage of higher ocean 
freights, the Western port of Bombay has a lower railway rate 
for wheat from Deliii than the charge to Calcutta by Re. 0-11-3 
per ton. Then again, under an arrangement come to between 
the North-Western, Bombay, Baroda, and Calcutta India and 
the Jodhpore-Bikaneer Railways 8 years ago, the railway rates 
from Delhi, are to be the same to Kurachee by the metre 
gauge as by the North-Western Railway route and further 
the North- W’estern Railway are not allowed to resort to 
“blocking rates" between Hyderabad (Sindh) and Kura- 
•chee. 'J'he Government of India, should they think that 
the interests of the North-Western Railway ought to be 
protected, may allow the North-W’estern Railway to reckon 
the distance by their route for purpose of “ Government 
minimum rates, " the same as ina the metre gauge, as is 
done in the case of quotation of rates for coal traffic by the 
longer alternative routes, and has been allowed to the East 
Indian Railway jn Vespect qf ifaffic 'between Agra and Delhi. 
Another argvment, used by the Bombay (Jovernment, ( Railway 
DepartmeptJ, Js that the North-Western* Railway haie made 
provision for broad-gauge stock for the carriage of the traffic 
to and from . Kurachee, which they now receive from the 
Jodhpore-Bikaneer system at Hyderabad (Sindh) and that 
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^tlierc Jire no complaints as to shortai^e of stock. Apart from- 
the point that this is the first time that .such an argument has 
been used against the opening of an alternative route, if 
(iovernment consider that there would be a surplus of rolling 
>stock on the North-Western Railway in the event of the metre 
gauge getting direct entrance into Kurachee, they might at 
nnce curtail the budget grant on other State lines (whether 
.worked by the State or by a Com{)a!iy) under the head of 
“ Increased rolling stock,” and arrange for those lines re(|uir- 
ing more wagons to take over the excess rolling stock of the 
North* Western Railway. The metre gauge will not reciiiire 
many more wagons for the extra haulage of their traffic over 
I to miles when the\- are already carrying such trallic for 660 
miles, and the point now for consideration of the (Iovernment of 
India is whether the interests of the lines, owned by the Native 
State.s, and die interests of the public and of tlie Kurachee 
trade should be sacrificed to the interests of the North-Western 
Railways. Let us see what the decision of the Railway 
Board is. 
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